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CHAPTEE L 

WASTCOTE-UNDER-GREEN-COOM. 

Langthwaite was a parish wide in area if sparse 
in population. It stretched thirty miles from end 
to end, taken as the mother parish and including 
the mountains by the way; but every here and 
there branched off an independent chapelry which 
stood in the relation of daughter to mother — a 
small incumbency in the gift of the rector, created 
as hamlets had grown up at various points : now 
because the stream and the wood were handy for 
a bobbin-mill — now because there was a fine space 
of free fell for a tenter-ground, and so the weavers 
vol. n. B 
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had gathered in ftdl force there — now because the 
land had been gradually reclaimed from the waste, 
and a few farmers made a precarious living out of 
beasts and barley — and now because there were 
quick-growing woods for felling, and the right of 
top and lop — good for charcoal-burning, and the 
"blomeriep" of olden times. 

Wastcote-under-Green-Coom was one of those 
places, having been called into existence by its 
charcoal-burning — an industiy of the place estab- 
lished as early as the reign of Queen Elizabeth,, 
and still continued as the staple means of living* 
It was a small, poor, dilapidated hamlet, lying 
under the Haverbrack fells, and facing Caldton 
Moor; so that Ainslie's miners ("minders" the* 
Wastcote people called them) were rightfully 
under the spiritual care of Priest Armstrong, the 
present incumbent of Wastcote. But as Priest 
Armstrong was an old man — much after the pat- 
tern of Christopher Laverack, only rather coarser 
and less priestly, if that were possible — his minis- 
trations were not of much use either to the Irish- 
men who demanded something more consecrate 
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than Ralph, or to the Cornishmen who asked some- 
thing less shackled. 

Indeed not the most ignorant person in his 
district did or could regard the incumbent with 
respect He was a drunken, dissolute old savage 
who rarely went to bed sober, and who forgot the 
"not" in those of the commandments which it 
pleased him to break — in manners, dress, and 
appearance not a shade superior to the hinds and 
charcoal-burners about the place, and holding no 
higher social rank than they. Jobby Dowthwaite 
thought that he condescended not a little when he 
gave bite and sup to Priest Armstrong at Dale 
Head; and Aggy treated him much as a high- 
handed Catholic woman would have treated a more 
than usually dirty mendicant friar: she remem- 
bered his calling and respected it, under protest 
against the individual following it The young 
Dowthwaites scorned him as young men of cleanly 
life do scorn the dissolute aged ; and Elcy had a 
horror of him too great for words. She had never 
forgotten the day when, a young lass of twelve or 
bo, he had taken her on his knee and kissed her, 
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and called her his " lile sweetheart, and wad she 
be his bonny lile wife when she had waxed a bit?" 

Priest Armstrong had had more than one gill 
of rum and milk at the Silver Rule that morning, 
and his beard was a week old. From that day- 
forward Elcy hated the old man as she had never 
hated any one before. 

He was a widower with one daughter — a tall 
red-haired woman, with a long face curiously like 
a horse ; who, dressed in a rusty old jacket and 
ragged petticoats half-way to her knees, and with 
a battered straw bonnet perched on the top of her 
head, might be often seen in the fields hoeing 
potatoes, scaling manure, shearing corn, or loading 
hay like a man. She had two children : but she 
was none the less Miss Armstrong; and by no 
means despised because of her " misfortune" — one 
all too common in the north-country. Even Jobby 
would say of her quietly: "She's nin the waur 
woman for that ! If she's nae mair sins til her back 
than a chance bairn or twa, she'll du gaily weel i' 
t' last day, I'll engage !" 

The living was but a small one certainly, so 
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that not much in the way of education or refine- 
ment could be expected from the incumbent. 
Still, the people had a right to look for ordinary 
morality and decency, if not for all the sciences 
and graces of the university ; and even less than 
forty pounds a year ought to have given them a 
Christian for their pastor^-which Priest Armstrong 
was not. Sometimes the living was not worth 
even that miserable forty ; for part of the income 
was derived from an apple-orchard valued at fifteen 
pounds the year, and at times not bringing fifteen 
shillings when the crop failed, which it often did ; 
apples being " chancy" things down in the dales. 
And in bad years neither the old man nor his 
daughter Nanny "thought shame" to get a lile 
lock help here, and a lile lock help there, from 
their neighbours who had no apple-orchards to vex 
them, and whose rents and revenues were more 
certain than theirs. Li fact father and daughter 
were the two sturdiest and most frequent beggars 
in or about the whole district. 

Originally the Wastcote priest had been paid 
by "clog shoon, harden-sark, whittle-gait, and 
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guse-gait." That is, a pair of clogged shoes — 
wooden-soled and iron-shod— once in the year ; a 
coarse shirt; free living for so mafty days, pro- 
portioned according to rent-charge, at the house 
of each parishioner ; and the right of pasturing a 
goose or geese upon the common, with the more 
independent freeholders. He was generally of 
some trade as well as priest; else his means of 
living would have been strait enough ; but in the 
"good old times" he was dogger, tailor, bobbin- 
turner, butter-pat maker, as he had a mind, or 
as might have come by chance; and sometimes 
he was not ordained at all — -just a hedge-parson 
picked out from the herd, and set up in the pulpit 
by the consent of the villagers. 

In the improvement that gradually took place 
in church matters, this whittle-gait and all the 
rest of it was commuted to a fixed stipend — the 
only fluctuating element of which was the apple- 
orchard before mentioned ; and the priest was ob- 
liged to be regularly ordained and recommended 
to eschew trade. Things were not improved so 
far' as to demand that the incumbent of Wastcote 
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should be a gentleman, or a man of education. 
Indeed the people would have been " fashed" with 
■a gentleman ; they would not have understood him 
nor he them, and the next thing would have been 
An Ebenezer with a local Rowland Hill germane 
to the soiL But they would have been glad if 
their parson had been a man of more clerical 
bearing than this drunken little priest of theirs, 
who got " boosey" on the sacramental wine as a 
pleasant change from the gin-bottle, and whose 
daughter set an example of freedom from the 
restraints of morality, which it is but justice to her 
to say, was merely following the example pre- 
viously set her by her mother. 

Stories of the disorganization into which every 
thing had fallen, and of the " outward" doings of 
the old man, came at last to Ralph's ears. His 
informant was Wilkin Yanwath, who, determined 
to rise in the world, and wisely understanding the 
best means thereto — also with an honest sense of 
what was fitting — threw in his lot with the rector, 
and made himself useful to him as a news-bearer 
«nd practical auxiliary at every turn. 
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The result of his communication was, Priest 
Armstrong's suspension by the Bishop: and a 
Vacancy for a curate at Wastcote. 

This was at the end of May. In June came 
the Ember weeks, and the ordination at Eose 
Castle. 

The Wastcote foot -post brought a letter to 
Mark Dowthwaite one day. It was from Mr. 
Wynter, requesting him to go over to the rectory 
as soon as possible " on business of importance." 
The rectory and Dale Head were only five miles 
apart, but the letter had been two days on the road, 
having travelled over twenty. 

"I'se warrant me it's aboot Wastcut!" cried 
Aggy when the letter was read. " I dreamed last 
night, Mark lad, as hoo I seed thee all in white, 
and as sure as can be that means thee a priest at 
last ! Ye ken that t' auld priest's put by, and 
what ! they mun hae anither body in 's stead : sae 
why not thee as weel as anither? An' I tell thee 
I dreamed it last night as plain as plain." 

"Maybe, mother," said Mark smiling; "but 
I don't think much of such things. You know 
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dreams mean pretty much what we have a mind 
they shall, and I don't think that God shows us the 
future by any such like ways," 

" It's but lile we ken o' what God does shaw, 
nor how He shawsit," returned Aggy, knitting 
with slightly quicker stitches. She was refooting 
Mark's stockings. 

" And so we may think we know too much 
when we take dreams and such like for guides/' 
said Mark. 

" Wha kens? Not thee, Mark — nor me — nor 
nin on' us — we nin on us ken t' ways o' t' Al- 
mighty." 

This was said with a curious mixture of anger 
and reverence ; for Aggy was put out that Mark 
should doubt where she believed ; and she was a 
staunch believer in all signs and omens, from 
dreams to spilled salt, and from ghosts to the flight 
of magpies. She stoutly declared that there had 
never been a death in her own family without some 
warning — a ghostly " nattling" or tapping at the 
door, or " fidge-fidging" at the window, or some- 
times a bluish shape " set oop agin t' bedside," or 
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a. white figure floating before the window, or a 
ghastly face just seen in the moonlight and then 
withdrawn — not to speak of death-watches, the hoot- 
ing of owls and the howling of dogs, as things unde- 
niable by the most bitter Sadducee. And not only 
death but misfortune also was thus presaged and 
foreshown. As when old Cloudsdale came to his 
trouble — for Aggy was a Cloudsdale by blood — 
did she not see a small-sized, crook-backed beggar 
woman in a red cloak go in to the How by the front 
door the day before the " bailies" came? though on 
inquiry she found that no such person had been 
seen about the place, and that in fact it was a 
" show" if ever there was one. Though what con- 
nection there was between the bailiffs and an old 
crook-backed beggar woman in a red cloak Aggy 
did not attempt to define. She only asserted the 
fact and left the explanation to those u clever clogs 9 ' 
who pretended to understand the ins and outs of 
the gravest mysteries of life : which she was too 
reverent to do* 

" Well ! we shall see, mother," said Mark good 
humouredly. 
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" Aye, we shall; and if we du, thou'lt believe 
nin the mair," said his mother. " If Mr. Wynter 
gies thee V loff o' Wastcut this yarn day, thou'lt 
not believe I dreamed I seed it" 

" Perhaps not," returned Mark. " It would 
take more than that to make me believe aught 
-oft' kind." 

" I hed nae call to ask that !" said Aggy in 
a manner meant to be satirical ; " I mind noo, 
Mark, thee sets thyself oop agin even 't Doothut 
Luck; sae what can shaws an 9 dreams du for 
thee?" 

" Well, mother, I should be fashed if the Luck 
was broken," Mark answered ; " because it's been 
so many years in the family, and it's a pretty 
thing, and no one likes to lose an old laking ; but 
I can't say I should think the Wastdale Dow- 
thwaites were coming onto t' parish, if the Luck 
went into shivers this very day !" 

" Tak care, Mark Doothut ! Pride goes afore 
a fa', an' a' this pride o' reason baint sae far 
frae t' Sadducee as I'd like to see," said Aggy 
warmly. " I reckon nowt o' folk who doubt an' 
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doubt an' doubt, an' think theirsels sent intil t' 
warld to set t' Almighty's work to reets, an' pike 
wholes not a' their daft wits can redd oop agin. 
We ken ower lile, Mark, to doubt of ony thing 
whatsomedever ; and not t' wisest amang us can 
say what's impossible." 

"No; but we do know that miracles have 
come to an end," said Mark. 

" Then thee kens more nor me," Aggy ans- 
wered. " I ken nowt o' t' like mak ; an' what's 
mair, I wadn't favour what thee says, Mark, gin 
thee threep'd till thee war black i' f face. If 
thou means by miracles, shaws an' signs, thou'se 
wrang ; an' thee mither tells thee sae ; believe her 
or not as thee'se a mind. Gif I'se nae liar, I'se 
seed things mysel; but if thee'se a mind to ca* 
thee mither a liar, Mark, thee mud ; I'll not be t' 
first woman as has brocht a son intil t' warld for 
her ain sorrow ; an' I'll not be t' last." 

" Now, mother, ye're just getting on to your 
old daft high horse !" laughed Mark. " Ye know 
as well as I do that I mean nothing disrespectful 
to you; but we must all have our own notions, 
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and if yours are not always mine, more's the pity; 
but you needn't be put out of t* way about it 
That won't make us think alike about shows or 
any thing else." 

" Ah, Mark I" sighed Aggy with a melancholy 
voice, " thee'se gitten a soothering tongue in thee 
head, lad, and kens weel t' lenth o' thee mither's 
fute, an' her blind side an' a 9 . We'll talk nae 
mair aboot it, lad* When t' time cooms thou'll be 
shawn tf right way, an that I feel as confiden' on 
as if I'd been tauld. Now, Elcy lass," sharply, 
"my word! what's she duing? Counting her 
fingers? Coom! git off her coppy" (Elcy was 
sitting on a three-legged stool), " an' side oop t' 
fireside, thee lile ne'er do weel ! — I'se fairly scorn- 
fished wi' t' asses. Thou'll be for thy Sunday's 
best, lad, i' course ? Where's t' blacking, lass ? 
Lile donnet! thou kens nowt aval — thou'lt be. 
gude for nowt but a cotton-nogger, an' thou'se sae 
trailly an* feckless! My word but I'll gie thee 
siccan a leathering as thou hasn't had for a month 
o' Sundays!" she added angrily — Elcy, though 
her mother's " fout" or pet, generally coming in 
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for a u skelping" when her temper was up — as it 
often was. 

To escape farther abuse, and because she loved 
Mark, and because she understood the woman's 
duty, if she did not know too exactly the way, of 
serving, the girl now began to dash about the 
place, and in time brought out the shoe-brush and 
the blacking-pot, while Mark blacked and brushed 
his best pair of highlows with the skill of a bri- 
gade boy ; then going to the " locker" or three* 
cornered cupboard where he kept his own things 
in the bedroom shared with young Jobby, he took 
out his best suit of clothes, and made himself fit 
for the rectory and Mrs. Wynter. 

" Aye ! thou'rt weel redded oop, I'se warran r 
ye!" cried Aggy proudly, as he came back into 
the kitchen, his high-coloured face shining with 
soap, and redder than ever with the scrubbing it 
had had, and his short sandy hair brushed close 
to his head* " Thou'rt as bonny as ony o' them, 
Mark ! thof I say it as suldn't ; and when thou'rt 
made priest, thou needn't grieve for wha's king." 

" You'll make me proud, mother, if you praise 
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me so much," lie said, showing all his upper gums 
and the two dog-fangs that squared his mouth, as 
he always did when he laughed. 

" Mak thee proud ? nae ! nae ! we'll leave that 
til our fine gentleman here !" said Aggy in her 
shrillest voice — meaning Ainslie. 

"Mither!" remonstrated Elcy, who thought 
Ainslie "a real gentleman" and next thing to 
perfection. 

"Weell bairn, and why suld she boggle at 
what I say ? He is prood, is that young Ainslie. 
I divn't say he ain't a fine lad an' a bonny ane, 
but he thinks a vast mair o' hissel nor he need, 
mither or nae mither. I'se not sic a gowk as not 
to ken my coompany, lass !" 

" Well ! he's fine enough to be proud," said 
honest Mark ; " he's the finest-looking man here 
away." 

"Nay, not afore Mr. Wynter," said Aggy; 
" thof they're nae marras for bane-strenth ; but 
Mr. Wynter is a beauty if iver there was ane i' 
t' warld ; an's mither's anither o' t' same mak." 

" You should make our Elcy go to the rectory, 
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mother," said Mark* " I don't think that Mrs. 
Wynter's best pleased with her for never going 
when she's asked so often to see her. Why 
won't she go, Elcy? Come along with me, to- 
day, that's a fine girl ! Come now, like a good 
lass!" 

"Aye, lass! what suppose she does!" said 

A ggy- 

But Elcy " skriked even oot" at the idea, as 
was her custom ; and declared she u wouldn't go 
if 'twas iver so — she couldn't fiie to face t' gran' 
folk — she was nobbut a statesman's dochter, and 
hadn't no call to be wi' t* quality," And then 
said Elcy, skitting about the kitchen, " We'll leave 
Mr. Wynter to Miss Lizzie and sic like ; they're 
company for him, but I'se not !" 

" Nay, what ! our Ainslie's t' best mon thier !" 
said Aggy laughing. " I warn't born sixty-foore 
year sin for nowt! But niver fash thy thumb 
for Miss Lizzie, bairn ! — gang thy ways wid thy 
brither and see t' lady, like a fine lile lass." 

But as Elcy began to cry, Aggy contented her- 
self with telling her that she was a " lile parrack" 
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— by which she meant a Utile paddock or toad — a 
"downo-canno dope" — which meant a spiritless 
simpleton — and " a spoilt bairn wha'd ganged her 
ain gait far ower lang, an' been humoured and 
made on iver sin she war born, till she didn't ken 
if she stood on her head or her heels a'maist." 

She had her own way this once again, and 
Mark set off alone, mother and sister watching him 
from the house-door down the dale, Elcy saying 
fervently, " La'avin days ! but ain't he bonny, 
mither ?" as his broad shoulders disappeared round 
the crags. 

And as he disappeared he met Grace in her 
blue cloak on her way to Dale Head to have a 
gossip with Elcy, whom she hadn't seen she said — 
nay ! she'd lost count of the time, it was so long 
ago ! — though when she met Mark her desire for 
that amusement suddenly vanished, and she con- 
tented herself with asking how they all were, 
and then offered to " set" her lover on his way, 
wherever he might be going. " And where ever 
are you going, Mark," she asked prettily, " looking 
as fine as fine ?" 

vol. n. 
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" Pm going to the rectory, Grace ; Mr. Wyn- 
ter's sent for me." 

" Patience me ! what for, Mark?" 

u I don't know, lassie, but I think it is something 
about Wastcote chapelry. I wouldn't confess it to 
mother, for fear of her being disappointed if it 
isn't so, but I have an idea of it myself. Priest 
Armstrong you know is suspended, and they must 
have a clergyman there ; so why shouldn't it be for 
that? And if it is so — then, Gracey, we'll see," 
squeezing her arm. 

" I shall be very glad when you have some- 
thing to marry on, Mark," said Grace simply. " I 
shall be grieved to leave father, but still — " here 
she looked up frankly into his face, " I love you, 
Mark, and it's only natural !" 

" But you'll never do to marry on what the 
curate of Wastcote '11 have, Grace !" cried Mark ; 
" you've been used to very different things at home. 
Luke has three hundred a year, I reckon, if he's 
a penny ; the living itself is only forty, all told. 
I shall have less than that, and whatever I have, it 
will look very small after what you've been used to." 
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" But I am not wasteful," said Grace ; " I can 
do with as little as most girls, and put up with as 
much roughness. I mind nothing about finery, 
as you know, don't you?" 

"Yes; I know that you are the best little 
lassie in the world! and the bonniest!" cried 
Mark enthusiastically. 

" Well, I'd think a deal more about the man 
than the clothes he stood in, Mark, and wouldn't 
mind a hard bed if I'd a kind husband." 

" Do you think I would be a kind husband, 
Oracey?" 

" Ay ! don't I ?" said Grace warmly. 

And then Mark, glancing round to see that 
no spies were in sight — for he knew how danger- 
ous the dales are for love-making — put his face 
beneath the flapping brim of that huge straw hat, 
and kept it there till Grace was almost breathless. 

Aggy's dream was a true warning, and Mark's 
hope was no deceitful fancy. Ralph had sent for 
him to tell him to prepare for his ordination, for 
that he was going to recommend him to the 
Bishop as the fitting curate of Wastcote, in the 
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room of the old sinner suspended. A salary of 
sixty pounds a year was to be Taised, partly from 
the Curates' Aid Society, partly from Balph's 
private purse, with a modicum taken from the 
revenues of the chapelry to mark the Bishop's 
sense of displeasure at the evil life of old Arm- 
strong; though not much could be taken from 
forty pounds a year, of which fifteen was an un- 
certain quantity. 

Kalph was not afraid to recommend Mark for 
the curacy. True the Bishop wanted only " gen- 
tlemen" in his diocese, and said so openly ; having 
good cause to be disgusted with so many of his 
clergy who were native " men of Hie people ;" 
but Balph held different views on this subject, 
and wished to utilize classes as in the Catholic 
Church, and as Protestantism does for itself in 
Dissent. The ordination of a man like Mark, 
intimately acquainted with the people of his dis- 
trict, and educated to the point beyond their pre- 
judices but not beyond their sympathies, promised 
greater usefulness, he thought, than that of a 
gentleman who would understand his flock only 
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in the gross sum of a common human nature, but 
would know nothing of local temptations or local 
specialities. Perhaps it was because Ralph felt 
the want of this local knowledge in himself, when 
dealing with the denser of his parishioners, that 
he looked to Mark's ministry as likely to be so 
satisfactory at Wastcote. And though the young 
man would be left more to himself than would 
a " people's priest" under the closer organization 
of Some, yet the rector knew that he had influ- 
ence over him which might stand in the place 
of authority, and he believed that his clearer 
system of thought and higher tone of mind and 
education generally would be of service to his 
younger brother in times of difficulty. Where- 
fore he was not afraid of his choice, but believed 
in its wisdom and future excellent working. 

So now Mark Dowthwaite was on the thresh- 
old of all his hopes, and Jobby's cup of home 
pride and social honour was nearly full 

Mark, who had done little else but " read up" 
for his ordination ever since he left St. Bees, with 
a kind of nervous feeling that he might be called 
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up to the Castle in the middle of the night sud- 
denly, and so would be prepared, felt pretty sure 
of passing ; and then the life of usefulness, of love, 
and of manly happiness that would be his ! 

Ralph was surprised when the quiet, stolid- 
looking, broad-shouldered young man who, until 
now, had never shown a trace of passion, nor be- 
trayed the faintest feeling he would wish to hide, 
resting his elbows on his knees, and putting his. 
head between his hands, soon after lifted up a face- 
flushed with emotion and eyes brimful of tears. 

" YeVe been so kind to me, Mr, Wynter, I 
must tell ye !" he said, speaking with a stronger 
accent than usual ; " that Wastcote curacy means- 
every thing to me — wife and all." 

" On sixty pounds a year ?" 

" Yes ; Grace '11 do it on that. She isn't fine,, 
you know, Mr. "Wynter, and I'm used to a rough 
way of living. If I am a priest, I am only a 
statesman's son." 

" But I thought that Hogarth looked higher 
for her than any thing about Langthwaite," said 
Balph. " What does he say to it ?" 
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" Nothing yet We haven't spoke to him yet; 
it was no good till I had something to show. But 
I shall now. And he won't refuse : he can't ! He 
has seen what was going on well enough." 

" Speak at once, Mark/' said Ealph authori- 
tatively. " Secrecy is so nearly allied to false- 
hood, that I dread it as a companion for myself 
or for any one I respect. Tell him now at once, 
without delay." 

" Yes, I will; and thank you, sir/' said Mark 
obediently. 

Friendly as he and the rector were together, 
Ealph was always " sir" to Mark, and his acknow- 
ledged superior. 

Then, after a little more talk, Ralph suddenly 
said : "By the by, Mark, I have a pleasant bit 
of news for Langthwaite ; Miss Elcombe is com- 
ing." 

" That's the young lady of the Plosh, sir ?" 

" Yes ; I had a letter from her this morning. 
She says that as soon as she is of age she will 
come and look after her property. She does not 
speak of staying, but we will try and persuade 
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her to live among us, if she is likely to be an 
acquisition to the place. She has put her name 
down for a handsome sum towards the restora- 
tion, and wants to give the font and a memorial 
window. I daresay she will do a great deal if 
she comes." 

" Else it will be a heavy load on you, Mr. 
Wynter," said Mark. 

" Rather," he smiled ; " yet it will not break 
my heart if I have to bear it unassisted, so long 
as good comes of it." 

" Ah, sir ! if there were more ministers in the 
Church of that mind, it would be better," said 
Mark. 

" Half-heartedness is of no good in any thing," 
Ralph answered. "When I took orders I re- 
solved to consecrate myself to my office — to be 
priest rather than man. What of human love and 
social duties come in side by side with this, with- 
out weakening the wholeness of my devotion, I 
will gratefully accept ; but the Church is my first 
care and my chief thought" 

" And you never think of marrying, sir?" " 
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This was said quite respectfully ; not with any 
impertinent curiosity, but rather as the question 
of a man full of his own subject and thinking 
that every one must be full of the same thing as 
himself. 

" That will be as God directs," said Ralph, 
his pale face crimsoning, and his voice not quite so 
clear as before. " At all events I am not thinking 
of marrying yet, nor until I see my way a little 
clearer and have my hands freer than at present." 

"Noo then, Mark my lad, wha was reet?" 
cried Aggy in a tone of triumph when Mark 
went back to Dale Head with his good news — 
" Noo then, wiF te be cured o' thy misbelief, and 
tak thy mither's word anither time on ?" 

" Well, you were right this while, mother !" 
said her son affectionately, putting his hand upon 
her ample shoulder; while Elcy went up to him 
and gave him a " snatch-kiss," blushing as she 
did so almost as much as if he had been a stran- 
ger • for kissing was not a Dale Head diversion. 

Young Jobby " chaffed" his reverence in a 
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grave, heavy, stolid manner ; but his father shook 
his head, and said, with a certain manly tremor 
in his quiet voice, " The Lord bless thee, lad !. 
God be wid thee, Mark ! Thou's ay been a fine 
lad, and God'U bless thee for't !" 

Something so unusual came into his eyes and 
voice as he spoke, that he turned away his head for 
a moment, and looked steadily into the dying fire. 

Then, conquering the impulse that he had to 
clasp his son in his arms like a child, and pour- 
out the whole tide of his deep love upon him, he 
called to Aggy gaily to bring " t' big gin-bottle, 
and they'd drink t' lad's health, and gran' success 
as a preacher ; ay, and Mr. Wynter's too, for a' 
that his ways were sae foolish i' Langthyaite, and 
mud be pitten a stop to, if they wadn't hev a' 
things rived to bits." 

And when they had all drunk his health, and 
some had wished one thing and some another,. 
Mark said, like a man taking a header, "And 
now we'll drink some one else's health, if y^ 
please : here's Grace Hogarth, father — your own 
bairn as '11 be before the year's out, please God!" 
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" Ay indeed ?" said Jobby, not moving his pipe 
from his mouth, and not offering to take up his 
glass. 

"Ye'll have her as your daughter, father, 
willn't ye ?" asked Mark anxiously. 

" Ye seem til have settled that yourseF, Mark," 
he answered. 

" We have settled the love, father, but I want 
your consent to the marriage," said Mark as anxi- 
ously as before. 

" Ye can wed wi' wha ye hev a mind, as ye 
weel ken, lad," replied Jobby ; " ye want nowt wi' 
our consents if ye've made oop your ain will^-as I 
reckon ye hev from what ye say." 

" We've courted these five years," said Mark. 

" Ye began airly," replied his father drily. 

" And Grace 'ud better hae been minding her 
ain wark than clashing aboot wi' thee five years 
sin'," cried Aggy sharply. u She was ower young 
then for siccan like wark, an' sae I'll tell her neist 
time I claps eyes on her — forrat lile hussy !" 

" Nay, nay, mother, you'll be reasonable and 
Kind to her ?" pleaded her son. "And ye, father — 
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ye'll take her for your own for my sake — will ye 
not now ? Ye won't spoil this day by saying me 
nay, father?" 

He rose from his place on the settle and went 
over to the old man, laying his hand on his arm. 
" She's a good girl ; ye know that yourself, father 
— ye know ye like her for herself." 

"Aye! I've nae fault til her. She's a fine 
lass is Grace, and has dune terrible weel for a lass 
widout a mither ; but I canna say I like t' bluid, 
Mark lad. I reckon nowt o' Luke, as thee kens ; 
and I reckoned nowt o' 's father afore him. Hoo- 
somdiver," here he sighed deeply, " if it's been 
sae lang on hands as that, I'll not be t' mon to bid 
a son o' mine gang back frae 's word. Thou suld 
hae telt us titter, that's a' Ihes to say; but it's 
nae use grieving for spilt milk, and what's dune 
canna be undune. Sae here's to Grace Hoggard, 
lad — and she shall niver say that Jobby Doothut 
was owt but a kind daddy til her, when she's his 
son's wife — nor," looking meaningly at Aggy, 
" will she find t' mither owt but a gude mither !" 

" Thank ye, father," said Mark, grasping his 
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hand, his Kps quivering. " YeVe done well for 
me all through life, but ye've never done so well as 
now!" 

" If thou'rt satisfized, Fse t' same,' 9 said Jobby ; 
"but I wish t' bluid war better." 

And that was all that was said. But Mark felt, 
when he went to bed that night, much as a sailor 
does who has safely steered his ship through a 
narrow strait in a storm, and could scarcely yet 
believe in his escape. 

But it was not all honey and butter at Wast- 
cote; for the people there — at least the rougher 
section, which was not a small one — chose to take 
up Priest Armstrong's cause as that of an injured 
man; and treated Mark Dowthwaite with what 
they called " rough music," when he first went 
among them as their ordained priest Had he 
been a stranger they would have received him 
quietly enough, but his appointment had a look 
of collusion which offended them mightily; and 
though the old man was despised, and Nanny no 
better honoured, yet for all that they were not 
going to have Jobby' s Mark set over their heads 
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without a protest. And they did protest pretty 
strongly, and their rough music was very rough. 

But this was only the first effervescence of 
popular humour, and Mark was far too sturdy, 
and, as he used to say, with overbroad a pur 
of shoulders, to care two straws about such like ; 
so he held his own, and made his way, and soon 
the opposition died a natural death. And though 
some of the old man's friends swore they would 
never enter the chapel while Mark Dowthut was t' 
parson there, others who had stayed away before, 
attended now, and the little place was decidedly 
fuller than it used to be. So that Ralph Wynter's 
choice looked as if it would be justified by future 
success ; and Wilkin Tanwath told the rector that 
Mark Dowthwaite there gave great satisfaction as 
far as he could learn, and that the people were 
taking to him kindly; speaking in the tone of joint 
patronage over a mutual protege. 



CHAPTER IL 



Atjot Harkibt Grantham was never tired of 
bewailing the demoralization of the times which 
gave so mnch independence to young people gene- 
rally, and to •young women especially. According 
to her, youth had no right to liberty nor the un- 
controlled use of money, until old enough to use 
such precious gifts with discretion. By which she 
meant until very nearly too old to enjoy them. 
This was a theme on which Aunt Harriet had 
been in the habit of descanting daily for the last 
three years — ever since her niece Margaret 
Elcombe had got to be eighteen, had left school, 
and had had a will of her own, which promised to 
be more than ordinarily strong when it had freer 
room for expression. 

It was an immense grievance to her that Mar- 
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garet, of whom she had been for the last five years 
the legal guardian, should come into possession of 
her own property when of age; by which she, 
Aunt Harriet, so long the supreme, would become 
the dependent — reduced from the state of guardian 
to that of companion, and from the condition of 
absolute mistress, manipulating seven hundred a 
year according to her pleasure, to that of guest 
supported by charity on social pretences. Her 
fifty pounds yearly of private funds allowed of no 
other arrangement; and Margaret could afford the 
burden. And as a young woman of twenty-one 
could scarcely live alone, Aunt Harriet thought 
that she might be the chaperone as well as another, 
and take her rations as duly earned. 

Still, duly earned or not, it was a bitter pill 
for a lady of her temper to swallow, and it cannot 
be denied that she made many wry faces in the 
process. It was almost more than she could bring 
herself to do, to forgive her niece for having had a 
well-dowered mother, while she, her father's half- 
sister, had been left so poorly provided for. But 
Aunt Harriet was eminently a pious woman, and 
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it was really beautiful to hear the way in which 
she quoted texts bearing on the duty of forgive* 
ness of one's enemies and patience under injuries, 
when speaking of her niece and the difference in 
their fortunes. 

Aunt Harriet was a ladylike person of unble- 
mished character, a glacial temperament, a smooth 
skin, a fixed smile, a deliberate manner of speech, 
and a very public profession of piety and moral 
exclusiveness. She was tall and good-looking— 
what some people call sweet and others insipid — 
with light-brown hair, plainly braided in the Ma- 
donna style over a high and narrow forehead, 
small pale gray eyes that had a habit of look- 
ing sideways and were badly cut at the corners, 
thin pale-coloured lips, meagre nostrils, and a 
pointed chin. She had a fine figure, insomuch as 
she had a round well-belted waist and sloping 
shoulders — but her hands and feet were defective, 
for of the one the knuckles were large and the 
last two fingers crooked, and of the other the soles 
were flat and she walked on her heels. 

She was a woman whose idea of refinement 
VOL. II. D 
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was fine-ladyism ; and she was none the better 
gentlewoman for the excess. She had never been 
known to carry a parcel through the streets ; she 
would not have worn a pair of clumsy boots to 
save herself from any thing less than death and 
destruction ; and she was never seen dressed other- 
wise than with the strictest propriety, and with 
the exact amount of lace and ornamentation de- 
manded by her social position. She was always 
up to the right mark in fashion, and always up 
to the right point in current literature — not ex- 
cluding sensation novels, which she read with 
pious grief as what was due to herself, and con- 
demned with pious indignation as what was due 
to public morality. 

She was a woman for ever quoted by dissatis- 
fied husbands as the model by which they wished 
their peccant wives would form themselves — 
though she took exceeding good care to stand 
well with the wives for all that, and never to be 
affich£e as the husbands' friend. She was emi- 
nently respectable in all things — guarded in her 
speech, circumspect in her conduct, clean and 
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careful and self-possessed, an admirable house- 
keeper, a model manager, the cleverest opener 
of rich men's doors to be met with any where, 
an aunt in a thousand, and a most agreeable com* 
panion. But she was a factitious woman* Smile, 
voice, fine-ladyism, sweetness, skin, and piety, 
there was nothing genuine about her. Her world- 
liness, and the craving ambition always gnawing 
at her heart, were the only tilings absolutely true 
in Aunt Harriet Grantham ; and all the rest wag 
only just so much silken drapery gracefully dis- 
posed about a lay figure artistically jointed to 
simulate human action. 

However, this was nothing to the world at 
large. The world at large saw her only as she 
chose to appear, and accepted her at her own 
valuation, without caring to inquire whether it 
was all pure gold as she said, or a copper basis 
skilfully washed over. Absence of passion has 
been mistaken for the presence of virtue before 
now, and will be again ; and whited sepulchres 
foil of dead men's bones have looked like fair and 
stately temples shining in the sun ever since the 
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world began. That Aunt Harriet was a very 
whited sepulchre and very full of dead men's 
bones was a secret known only to herself, and 
she took care to keep it to herself and not to 
share it with the multitude. 

Her niece Margaret Elcombe was a different 
kind of person altogether, and one over whom 
Aunt Harriet openly lamented, as over something 
disappointing and inferior. It was a standing 
grievance with her, herself so good-looking, that 
Margaret should be " so ugly." The girl had 
certainly a good figure, of a slighter and less 
majestic type than Mrs. Grantham's, her move- 
ments were singularly graceful, her great gray 
honest eyes were beautiful, her warm brown hair 
was soft and rich, and her hands and feet were 
exquisitely formed. But in spite of these not in- 
considerable advantages she was still "so ugly." 
Her complexion was sallow and what people call 
"muddy," her nose was thick and clumsy, her 
lips ill-drawn and the outline blurred as if she 
had a perpetual cold ; but, as a slight set off, her 
teeth were small and square and white (Aunt 
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Harriet's were long and yellow), and she had a 
dimple in her full round chin. Still, she was by 
no means pretty, and had moreover one of those 
exasperating faces with which nothing save its 
own loosely-lying hair ever harmonises. She was 
certainly not a daylight beauty, and yet she did 
not light up well ; she was ugly in her bonnet 
and frightful in a ballroom wreath. No colours 
suited her : blue was too delicate, green made her 
look bilious, she was not strong enough for red, 
and yellow would have annihilated her at once. 
Dark violet, that refuge for the destitute, was 
the only tint in which she looked bearable, Aunt 
Harriet used to say peevishly ; consequently grays 
and purples were the only colours she wore. At 
school she used to be called Miss Violet — not in 
compliment ; school-girls do not compliment — but 
in allusion to her monochromatic wardrobe, in 
which, as an additional characteristic, she took 
but little interest; so little indeed that an inch 
more to that side would have made her careless 
and negligent She was a girl of whom all said 
she was "very nice," but of whom most said also 
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she was "very plain;" but though she was not 
pretty, she was bright and cheerful and natural, 
entirely without affectation or arrogance : and 
above all she was conscientious and sincere. 

The heir-at-law of old Admiral Sinclair, she 
was the owner of the Plosh, to whom Ralph had 
written respecting the church repairs, and who 
had answered him with such liberal offers of 
assistance. She had not been to Langthwaite 
yet, for Aunt Harriet did not much affect the 
idea of a mountain village three hundred miles 
from London just as they had become acquainted 
with the Vavasours, and the Ladies Bontems, 
and when that dear Colonel Grey had grown so 
friendly, and seemed inclined to really make up 
to them at last — and after the trouble it had cost 
her to bring him to the point where he now stood ! 
She had preferred to the dull monotony of a re- 
mote country cottage their pretty little ready- 
furnished house at Brompton, where she gave 
the pleasantest evening parties in a small way 
possible, with the most elegant suppers to be had 
at a moderate cost; picking up a great name 
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here, and a solid one there, with a dexterity that 
was almost genius; and whence she had occa- 
sional dashes at concerts and the opera — music 
being an amusement of an intellectual and half 
religious character, you know, and therefore law- 
fid to a lady of even her pious pretensions. 

But now Margaret, having her life in her 
own hands, determined on going down; decided 
thereto as much by her sense of duty as by a 
natural curiosity to see her " estate," as she laugh- 
ingly called the Plosh with its three or four 
starved fields, and its intake of fell — the fields 
letting at five shillings the acre, and not such a 
very good bargain to Stalker's people or their 
cows even at that. She could not go before, for 
she was of age only this week ; and Aunt Har- 
riet had kept her legal rights of guafdian up to 
the last moment — up to twelve o'clock on the 
very day — when she formally surrendered them ; 
banker's book, housekeeper's keys, purse, bills, 
.and all; making a little speech on the occasion, 
which expressed a fervent hope that Margaret 
would know how to make good use of her privi- 
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leges, and which very clearly intimated that she 
was pretty sore she would not 

Her first use was to decide on going to Lang- 
thwaite, to Aunt Harriet's unfeigned distress. She 
might as well have talked of going to Siberia or 
the Hebrides, or to a settler's shanty in New Co- 
lumbia. And so she said. 

But Margaret was firm. She did not care 
for the cold well-bred society which pleased her 
aunt so much : the life of conventional observ- 
ance, unreal piety, and want of warm human 
duties, which seemed so sufficing to the one, 
wearied the other with its emptiness and untruth ; 
and she longed for the simple country with its 
absence of formality and its unsophisticated pea- 
santry with an eagerness which was the best gauge 
of the weariness she felt now. But then " poor 
Margaret has such low tastes," Aunt Harriet used 
to say pityingly, " she will never be made a lady 
of — never !" And she never would, according to 
Aunt Harriet's pattern of ladyism. 

As the time of departure drew near, Mrs* 
Grantham was in despair. Over and over again 
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she said that it would kill her ; but as Margaret 
had heard that threat for the last five years now, 
she had become used to it, and only laughed it 
off good-humouredly ; which vexed the poor lady 
more than all the rest. She had said nothing 
about leaving London to her friends, hoping that 
some mild miracle might turn up to avert the 
dreaded catastrophe ; but if inevitable, then she 
intended to make the best of it, and to speak of 
" Miss Elcombe's estate" as if Margaret owned 
some, dozen miles of ancestral acres, and her 
duties as landlord called her into residence. But 
people — at least the people for whom she had 
especially studied the voice and accent to be used 
on the occasion — were out of town ; and even if 
they had not been, Margaret's final announcement 
came too abruptly for graceful shading. She was 
of age on the tenth, and they were to be at Lang- 
thwaite on the fifteenth. And if there was one 
thing more than another that tried Aunt Harriet's 
temper, it was a sudden resolution or an im- 
promptu manner of proceeding. She liked to have 
time in which to study her part and prepare her 
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mental attitude; and to be obliged to accept 
quickly or act hastily disturbed the whole current 
of her being. 

When therefore Corrie Lester, Aunt Harriet's 
prime favourite and a kind of nephew, called on 
them a day or two before their intended departure, 
he found that smooth serenity for which she was 
so famous considerably ruffled. And after a short 
time her usual self so far broke down that she 
began to weep. Not in a boisterous nor excessive 
manner, but smoothly and restrainedly as she did 
all things — remembering that swelled eyes, and 
a nose touched up with natural carmine, do not 
enhance a lady's charms. And Aunt Harriet, 
though fifty if a day, had still pretensions. 

" Why, Mrs. Grantham, what is the matter?" 
cried Corrie Lester in amazement 

Aunt Harriet had never been married, but she 
had taken "brevet rank" years ago, and most 
people thought her a widow. She would have 
been ashamed to let it be known that she was an 
old maid. 

" I Uush for my folly r said Aunt Harriet, 
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wiping her eyes delicately; "but I have not a 
cold heart, and I feel it" 
"Feel what?" 

" Leaving town with such cruel abruptness." 
" What ! are you leaving ? where are you 
going to? where are you going? what are you 
going for ?" cried Corrie all in a breath, 

" We go the day after to-morrow down to the 
north, to a horrible place my niece has some- 
where among the mountains, where we shall be 
buried alive." 

" But are you going to stay long? You are 
not going to live there?" Corrie asked in an 
anxious tone. 

"lam sure I do not know. Margaret is of 
age now, and I can foresee from what has already 
occurred, will not consult me on her plans. She 
has not consulted me on this. Indeed she knew 
which way my advice would have tended ; so she 
merely told me she had made up her mind to go, 
and I am obliged for decency's sake to go with 
her. She has acted in a very independent manner, 
I must say ; but young women are all dreadfully 
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independent in these days, and she is only as bad 
as the rest." 

What she said of Margaret's manner of an- 
nouncing her decision was not quite true; but 
whited sepulchres are never very careful about 
truth. 

" That's a bore," said Corrie; then, after a short 
pause, " And where is it you say you are going?" 

"To a dreadful place called Langthwaite : 
the Plosh, Langthwaite: the very names are 
barbarous !" 

" Langthwaite ! Langthwaite ! What do I 
know of Langthwaite ?" said Corrie musingly. 
" 0, I know now ! There's a lead-mine some- 
where about there, and my stockbroker persuaded 
me to take some shares. I do a little in that way 
you know, cautiously. He thinks well of it, and 
as he is a native, and knows the district tho- 
roughly, I suppose I am safe, seeing that he is 
so sanguine. How oddly things come about ! To 
think of my having any interest in an out of the 
way place "like this, and you two actually going 
down there !" 
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" You must come and see us if we stay, which 
I am sure I hope we shall not do/' said Aunt 
Harriet " At least I cannot ask you of course, 
/shall not be mistress — but if we are there, there 
is no reason why you should not come down and 
look after your interests. I have always under- 
stood that the scenery is rather nice, but the 
people mere savages. And then to think of leav- 
ing all one's friends, and Lady Bontems coming 
next door, and Colonel Grey's delightful sister, 
and the many spiritual advantages one has in 
London, to go one does not know where, and 
among one does not know whom — how can Mar- 
garet be so foolish ! — how can she be so blind to 
her own best interests !" 

" Perhaps she will have had enough of it soon, 
and then you will come back to London again," 
suggested Corrie. " At all events I will not lose 
sight of you and dear Margaret I can promise you," 
laughing with meaning ; " if you stay, you may 
be pretty sure that I shall come down in the sum- 
mer, and give you a look up." 

"That will be delightful — true manna in the. 
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wilderness," said Aunt Harriet with surpassing 
sweetness. 

" Why, yes," said Mr. Corrie Lester, settling 
his throat inside his collar which always looked 
too small for him, "from all I know of country 
places you will not be overburdened with society, 
I should say. And a London man is different to 
a country one: country- bred men are usually 
awfully slow, and such louts I" 

At that moment Margaret came into the room, 
tossed and tumbled with packing, and looking as 
happy and untidy as Aunt Harriet was smooth 
and miserable. 

" My dear Margaret, what an object you are ! 
you really are not fit to appear in company, if 
you will allow me to say so," observed her aunt 
coldly. 

"Packing always makes one so untidy;* it 
cannot be helped," answered Margaret cheerfully. 

" I am sorry to hear that we are to lose you, 
Miss Elcombe," said Corrie. 

" Yes, we go down to Langthwaite the day 
after to-morrow." 
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u I am sorry for it," gravely, 

" Yes, I am sorry too for some things ; bat it 
is right to go down and see after the place ; and 
if we do not like it, we can but sell or let it But 
we must see it first. That is only common sense 
as well as duty. Poor Aunt Harriet is in de- 
spair," laughing ; " she calls it Siberia and the 
galleys. But we are not bound to remain if we 
do not like." 

" I hope you will not," said Corrie Lester, 
" Do you know any one there ?" 

"0 no I no one ! we know nothing of the 
place at all." 

" And how do you go, if I may ask ?" 

" By the North-western Kailway to Oxencross 
station," said Margaret 

"And then?" 

" Then we shall take a fly and drive over to 
Langthwaite. I suppose it is not so much out of 
the world as not to have a fly," laughingly. 

" And then do you go to your own house ?" 
continued Corrie, who had a reason for his ques- 
tionings. 



t 
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/ "No," Aunt Harriet replied to this: "the 

Plosh has been so long untenanted that we do not 
know what state it is in. There are no servants 
there, you know — nothing — -just a common wo- 
man sent in to open the windows and that sort 
of thing. My niece would not take my advice 
and send an agent down to see the place first, and 
report on its condition. Things might have been 
managed much more comfortably if they had been 
arranged as I wished." 

" But we can go to the inn and see for our- 
selves," said Margaret ; " and if the place is 
really uninhabitable, we can but take lodgings for 
a little while. There need be no special discom- 
fort, aunty." 

" I say there will be a great deal of discom- 
fort," returned her aunt; " and I say again if my 
advice had been taken, we should have avoided that 
discomfort But of course you are your own mis- 
tress now, and please yourself in what you do." 

" But surely you will not stay there J" said 
Corrie again. 

" That depends — " Margaret answered. " If 
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we like the place, we shall. I don't know any 
thing ve * 5 I W M do what I feel to be my duty ; 
and we can do no more." 

"Well, Margaret," said Aunt Harriet, "I 
have as high a sense of duty as any one ; but I 
must say it does seem to me a work of superero- 
gation to go down to this dreadful place, and bury 
oneself alive, because you have a horrid little 
house there — not even an estate with tenants and 
all that, but just a poor, miserable, ugly little 
house." 

"How do you know that it is ugly, Aunt 
Harriet ? It may be the most beautiful little place 
in the world," said Margaret. 

" You are a young person in the prime of life," 
continued her aunt, not noticing her protest; " and 
you ought to see society to enable you to be a more 
useful woman; yet you are giving up the best 
years of your life to a mere fancy, and abandoning 
soKd advantages for a childish whim. And when 
you are blessed too with such a minister as Mr. 
Flights!" 

"0,come! say you won't stay, Miss ElcombeP 
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said Come in what he meant to be a coaxing 
voice. 

" I do not know yet," she answered coldly ; 
" it will all depend on what we find there. As I 
said, I must do what seems to be my duty ; there 
is no getting beyond that.'' 

" No, certainly not," said Corrie, mindful of 
his company; "but don't you make duties that 
don't exist — that is all. By the bye, I shall come 
and give you a look up this summer." 

" Will you ? why ?" asked Margaret, not too 
cordially. 

" Because I have shares in a mine there, and 
I want to see my property," laughing shrilly. 

"I tell Mr. Lester we shall be delighted to 
see him — that he will be like manna in the wil- 
derness," said Aunt Harriet 

And Margaret made no reply. 

Corrie Lester, the long-headed, calculating 
young man about town, an engineer unemployed — 
too cold to be dissipated, speculative because so 
eager for money, and avowedly on the look out 
for a wife with a fortune — Corrie Lester, passion- 
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less, unenthusiastic, thin-Upped and keen-eyed, 
was Margaret's aversion. Yet it was Aunt Har- 
riet's distinct intention to make np a match between 
the two, he being just the kind of man she would 
have chosen for herself had the Fates willed her to 
be a wife. Besides, he had promised her in plain 
round terms — " humbug" (by which he meant 
delicacy) being " out of his line" — that if he mar- 
ried Margaret he would settle a hundred a year 
on her aunt for life, in token of gratitude for her 
good offices. And Mrs. Grantham would have 
sold more than Margaret's hand for a fixed income 
that would have " kept her like a lady." 

Yet independent of this promise, the young 
-engineer and her " kind of nephew" pleased her. 
She liked his worldliness, which she called common 
sense, and which ran in a curricle even with her 
own ; his coldness was purity in her mouth ; his 
calculation foresight ; his want of enthusiasm the 
true English absence of affectation ; she respected 
the undisguised ambition which only sought to 
rise, and boasted of a cynical indifference to 
means ; and she praised him so that any one 
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might have thought she wished him as a husband 
for herself rather than for her niece. 

But her praises did no good. The oftener they 
saw him, the more Margaret disliked him ; and 
her aunt upbraided her with affectation and self- 
sufficiency in vain. She did not relax, and she 
did not warm ; and Corrie Lester, though on de- 
cidedly intimate terms at the house, as befitted 
his connection with Aunt Harriet, came no nearer 
to his object — that round, comfortable, unen- 
cumbered seven hundred per annum, at present 
invested in Margaret Elcombe's sole name. 



CHAPTER IIL 

LANGTHWAITE AND THE NAG'S HEAD. 

The fatal day arrived that was to tear poor Aunt 
Harriet from all her town-born delights, and take 
her among the northern savages, as she called 
them; and when she found herself at Elision 
Square with Margaret and the maid, a heap of 
boxes and an infinitude of small packages, bound 
for Oxencross station and that terrible bugbear 
, Langthwaite beyond, she realized something of 
the despair of the typical exile doomed to Siberia 
to whom she had so often compared herself 

At Euston Square they were met by Corrie 
Lester, for all that it was so early in the morning, 
and early rising was by no means his forte. But 
he sagely reflected that the last impression is 
almost as strong as the first ; and he was anxious 
4 that Margaret's last impression of London should 
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be of him and his attention and capacity. He took 
their tickets, saw to their luggage, fought over the 
extra weight, chose their seats, gave special direc- 
tions to the guard, supplied them with books and 
papers ; in short he did all that a handy London 
man with wits and a knowledge of things can do 
for lone women on such occasions. And even 
Margaret was obliged to be grateful ; for he was 
certainly of use to them ; and he had tact enough 
not to spoil his good work by what he knew would 
entirely spoil it — making love and paying compli- 
ments. 

Then they steamed away; and Margaret set 
her face towards Langthwaite, wondering what 
she should find there, and what kind of man Mr* 
Wynter was, and whether married or single — but 
of course married — and what her house was like,, 
and whether there were pleasant people in the 
place ; with all the other speculations natural to a 
girl just entering on the conduct of her own life, 
and about for the first time to visit a place where 
she had property and was a local personage. 

As they drew farther north Aunt Harriet's- 
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spirits fell lower. The uncouth accent of the men 
lounging about the stations — the smoke and dirt of 
some of the Lancashire towns, as Wigan for one 
example — the gradual decrease of smartness in all 
things as the train flew onward, and southern 
amenities were left farther afield — all disheartened 
her. And when they got full into the fell-district 
— those outside waves of the great mountain sea — 
and she saw how craggy steeps, and barren wastes 
growing only gorse and brambles, took the place 
of the fields and gardens of the south and midland ; 
when she saw how the lush summer hedges finally 
gave way to grey stone walls fencing in one bit of 
desolation after another, and lonely hamlets set 
against the bleak fell-side were instead of the 
picturesque little villages embowered in trees and 
enclosed by broad green meadows such as they 
had passed upon their journey ; when the children 
grew more ragged, the men more shouldering, the 
language more unintelligible — then she gave way ; 
and by the time they reached Oxencross she was 
in tears ; as was also maid Prisciila in the second 
class behind. 
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A lonely fell-side station was this same Oxen- 
cross; a place where trains stopped only when 
desired — which was but rarely; for the station was 
three miles from the village, and the traffic of 
Oxencross was neither much nor frequent There 
was not a house in sight any where, save one 
miserable little stone hut half-way up the fell ; and 
the barren crags closed in upon them like the walls 
of a natural dungeon, shutting them out from the 
freer world beyond. But to Margaret, natural 
artist as she was, it was beautiful ; and she saw 
only the wealth of colour and the wonderful har- 
mony of line which artists see, and thought nothing 
of the desolateness which so afflicts the social. 

When Margaret and Aunt Harriet, maid 
Priscilla and all the luggage were deposited on 
the little platform, and Margaret, turning to the 
station master, asked for a fly, he and his one 
helper looked not a little perplexed. But before 
he committed himself as to the possibility of gett- 
ing a conveyance, he asked the ladies "whaur 
they were for ?" as if he must know that before he 
could answer any thing else. 
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" Langthwaite," said Margaret, accenting the 
" thwaite" as south-country people do. 

"Langthut?" echoed the man in his broad 
accent ; " that's a rough road eneugh ; d'ye ken't, 
ladies?" 

" No ; we have not been here before," Mar- 
garet answered. Aunt Harriet was too miserable 
to speak. 

" I doubt if Isaac'll be willing to tak them," 
said the station master, turning to his helper. 

" Nay, it's a chance," replied the other phleg- 
matically. 

"Do you mean to say we cannot get a fly? 
Why ! what shall we do ?" cried Margaret cheer- 
folly. . 

The train had steamed away long ago, and 
had left them miles behind by now. 

" I doan't knaw I'se sure," he said. " Isaac's 
gitten a car ; but I doubt iff meer '11 carry ye so 
fur. She's nobbut in puir fettle just now, and it's 
a rough road. However we can see ; t' lad sail 
slip doun." 

" 0, thank you !" said Margaret ; " but I don't 
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like to give you this trouble. How far is it? 
Can we not go ourselves ?" 

"Why, it's a goodish step," said the man- 
" Isaac's '11 be nigher three mile nor twa, I reckon,. 
Tom?" 

" Hoot aye ! a deal nigher !" said Tom ; " t' lile 
lad had better gang." 

" There, Margaret ! I told you how it would 
be !" said Aunt Harriet in despair. " Here we- 
are in this dreadful hole without the possibility 
of getting away — no inn, no house any where — 
at the mercy of these two rough-looking men,, 
who may cut our throats for any thing we can do. 
Not a fly to be had — not a cup of tea — and I 
am sure I cannot understand half the creatures 
say. You pretend to do so as if you had been 
all your life here, which I must say I think a great 
piece of affectation and make-believe on your part ! 
It will be a mercy if we get safe to Langthwaite 
at all; but you are so wickedly obstinate and 
self-willed — you will not be guided by any one's- 
advice !" 

"The fly will come all in good time," said 
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Margaret soothingly; "and you know, Aunt 
Harriet, this is not Langthwaite. Langthwaite 
may be a magnificent town with inns and flys 
and all sorts of luxuries. What kind of place is 
Langthwaite ?" she asked of the master. 

" I doan't knaw I'se sure," he drawled. " I 
niver was thier mysel, but by all accounts it's a 
wild place enough : ter'ble lonesome and serious 
back'ard." 

Aunt Harriet looked at her niece reproachfully. 

" I can understand that only too well !" she 
said bitterly, as if Margaret was responsible for the 
slow development of Langthwaite. 

And Margaret, perhaps a little afraid to pene- 
trate deeper into matters, strolled away on to the 
fell, where she soon forgot Aunt Harriet, the fly, 
the loneliness of the station, the fatigue of the 
journey, and even the coveted cup of tea not to be 
had, for she had a glorious view right over to the 
sea on the one side, and into a new world of blue 
mountain tops on the other ; and she found the 
parsley fern and the oak fern, alpine ladies' man- 
tle, and some starry and mossy saxifrage, by the 
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side of a small stream, some bog asphodel with 
its bright bronzed spikes, and, as the culmination, 
she fell upon a peat-bog pond crowded from end 
to end with "fringed water-lily." In gathering 
which she went up to her ancles in unsavoury 
peat-bog mud, and got her feet wet past the hope 
of drying. And as she was an enthusiastic botan- 
ist — being indeed enthusiastic in all things, more 
or less — her find was of far more consequence to 
her than all the little trials which had upset poor 
Aunt Harriet so desperately. 

At last the fly came ; that is the car, such as 
is usual in this country; a square two -wheeled 
box, wherein you sit sideways to the driver, who 
is perched on a high iron seat with convenient 
angles for knocking your head and shoulders 
against — in this instance rather more "ram- 
shackle," as the station master called it, than 
usual. It was drawn by a shaggy old cream- 
coloured mare with pink eyelids and a mouth 
like iron, who carried her head down to her 
knees, and had the gait and action of a cow. 
The harness was mended with rope in several 
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places, and the whip had no lash ; what had been 
the original colour of the cushions it would be 
rather hard to determine now; and the whole 
thing looked as if at the first jolt it would all 
fall to pieces. 

Aunt Harriet quite forgot her usual character 
of gentle Madonna when she saw the u fly affair;" 
. but she had no help for it It was Isaac's car and 
Isaac's mare — or walk. 

After immense difficulty three of the boxes 
were slung up ; one behind and one in front, 
and the third, the smallest, put inside; but the 
rest had to wait until Saturday week and the fort- 
nightly carrier, when they would be forwarded to 
Langthwaite as directed. 

The station master promised that he would 
look after them and take care of them, and see 
that they went all right; and when Margaret 
offered him money for his trouble, he refused it 
in quite a hurt tone of voice, as if he had been met 
unworthily, and his honest offers of manly service 
had been taken as beggarly " spellings for brass." 
Oxencross was not a show place ; and the station 
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master, a genuine Cambrian undefiled, had not yet 
learnt to barter kindly service. 

In the mean time Isaac the driver had spelt 
over the addresses on the trim luggage, till he 
had deciphered them to his satisfaction. "Miss 
Elcombe, passenger, Langthwaite" — " Mrs. Gran- 
tham, passenger, Langthwaite." 

" Aye, surely is't ! Gosh ! you're t' young lady 
as belongs til t' Plosh," he said suddenly ; for by 
virtue of his calling as driver, however rarely ex- 
ercised, he knew more of country-side gossip than 
the station master, an Oxencross man who had 
never been ten miles away from home yet. 

" Yes, I am the owner of the Plosh," said 
Margaret, colouring at the new feeling of pride 
and pleasure in assuming her state as landed pro- 
prietor. 

" It would have been more modest and becom- 
ing in a young person if you had said 6 we,' Mar- 
garet," observed Aunt Harriet. 

" It's a bonny place is t' Plosh," said Isaac 
" Ter'ble wild just now ; but then t' auld admiral, 
he kep' it ter'ble wild still. He begrudged a 
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ha'porth o' waric a' days! Ye're for t' Plosh to- 
neet may be ?" 

" No, we must go to the inn — the best inn," 
said Margaret 

" Mind, the best inn/' said Aunt Harriet very 
loudly and very distinctly, as if Isaac had been 
hard of hearing, which he was not. 

"Best?" he grinned. "There's nobbut ane, 
hest or warst — t' Nag's Head. But they'se 'spon- 
sible people is Joe and Bella, an' they'll do for ye 
weel enough, Fse warran' ye." 

" Is it a nice clean place?" asked Aunt Harriet 
"Nice? clean?" 

" Yis ! yis ! clean eneugh !" said Isaac, lying 
the last knot in the cord. 

Then Margaret, taking what her aunt called 
-quite an affectionate leave of the station master — 
that is, she shook hands with him because he would 
not accept her money — got into the car, where 
Mrs. Grantham and maid Priscilla were already 
seated ; and they drove ofi^ jolting and bumping 
along until Aunt Harriet thought every bone in 
her body would be broken, and maid Priscilla, 
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seated with her back against the driver's perch, 
got a headache from the many knocks and unex- 
pected thumps to which she was subjected. 

Both maid and mistress soon became deadly 
frightened at the way ; so unlike what they had 
been used to in London, and the smooth main 
roads leading to Richmond and Hampstead and 
the like. Here every new circumstance was a 
peril. They climbed up steep hills — " like the side 
of a house," said Aunt Harriet fretfully, and where 
the wonder was that both car and horse did not 
slip back, and where, as a farther peril, great slabs 
of smooth slate came out on the surface, as slippery 
as so much glass or ice ; they forged down sharp 
pitches, the pink-eyed mare boring along with her 
head on a level with her knees, and her old sides 
shaking — pitches so sharp that both lady and 
lady's maid clutched hold of the iron rail convul- 
sively, maid Priscilla weeping, and Aunt Harriet 
crying frantically, " Let me get out ! driver, I say ! 
lot mo get out I" 

To which appeal Isaac, turning his head, with 
hi* wins held all in a bunch and as slack as so much 
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tow, responded pMegmatically, " Bide still ! yeVe 
nae call to move ; she'll du't weel eneugh I" 

Then they jolted oyer one of those deep water- 
courses, furrowing the road, which are made by 
the hill-side streamlets when swollen into torrents 
by the winter rains ; and the sensation was not a 
pleasant one, suggesting the end of all things and 
general dislocation as the mildest of the conse- 
quences probable ; and once or twice they ground 
against bits of the living rock left jutting out when 
the road was made ; sometimes a dozen sheep or 
so plunged madly about the road, and Aunt Har- 
riet thought the car would go over them and be 
upset ; and sometimes a young horse, or a wild- 
looking heifer, would dash down the fell-side just 
before the old mare's nose, and Aunt Harriet pre- 
dicted kicking or goring to death as the least 
that could happen. And at every fresh bump, and 
at every new danger, Mrs. Grantham gave a little 
sharp shrill scream, or shed more tears — maid 
Priscilla following her example. But Margaret, 
who was no coward, liked the fun of it all ; only 
her companions were such poor creatures, she 
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thought, they spoilt the pleasure with their com- 
plaints and fears. 

At last they came to Caldton, and the first part 
of the journey was safely accomplished — sixteen 
miles of rough fell-side road such as lake-country 
summer visitors do not often see. There had been 
but little incident by the way; but what had been 
was all of a character quite new to Margaret and 
consequently full of interest. Here a lone farm- 
house set high on the fell gave increased intensity 
to the general solitude; there a miserable way- 
side hut, with a brood of ragged little ones play- 
ing about the " midden" at the side, made her 
wonder what manner of existence the inmates led, 
of what trade they were, and of what use in the 
general economy of the nation ; here a miserable 
hamlet looked the very embodiment of neglect and 
squalor ; and there a naked, treeless, stuccoed quasi 
gentleman's house, more grim and gaunt than all 
the rest, set her thinking of the girls there, and 
what they did, and if they had any lovers among 
them, and how they got their patterns for fancy 
work, and what books they read, and whether they 
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liked their loneliness or pined for London and 
a town life. But better and dearer than these 
accidents of human life not specially interesting 
to any one, the long stretch of moor to the left 
showed her many a rare bird and shy brown beast 
never seen before — the line of the sea glittered in 
the sunlight to her right — and the distant tops of 
the mountains, blue, dim, and full of mystery, 
were like so many unread poems before her — 
mountain after mountain revealing itself and de- 
taching itself from the rest, as they lumbered on, 
with the steep fells growing wilder and steeper 
at every turn. 

Full of loveliness the whole drive had been, 
but Aunt Harriet had seen nothing in it but the 
most desperate barrenness and miserable poverty. 

Caldton, the metropolis to Langthwaite, where 
the u families'* did their best shopping, where 
Wilkin Yanwath went for his fashions, and 
Peggy Jordison for her grocery, was a small 
deserted-looking town, built of grey stone, with 
cobble-paved streets — the cobbles sharp end 
uppermost — and a few mean-looking shops, 
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where it would seem business was the last thing 
done. 

Half-a-dozen shock-headed children stared and 
cried " Hooray !" as the car jolted up the street; 
and one or two lounging men hanging about 
the door of the small inn where they stopped to 
bait nodded sideways to Isaac, and began their 
" crack" with him in the slow phlegmatic way 
habitual; but the Caldton to which it was the 
Langthwaite weekly wont to go on market-days 
and see the world and the great doings of com- 
merce, struck the travellers as a dull miserable 
little village ; and they only hoped that Langthwaite 
would be better — else they did not see much 
chance of comfortable arrangements for them- 
selves. 

When man and beast were fed, and the 
"crackers," all slouching with their hands in 
their pockets in just the same places and attitudes 
as when the car first drove up, looking indeed as if 
they might have stood there for years, and might 
stand there for years more, had nodded side- 
ways again, one by one bidding Isaac "gude- 
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neet," — they jolted and rambled off once more 
through the cobble-paved streets out into the high- 
way, past the church and parsonage, and up the 
steep hill known as Caldton Brow — the poor 
old mare sobbing as she toiled. And then round- 
ing the hill top, there burst upon them Lang- 
thwaite Yale with the lake and the mountains, all 
lying in the wonderful stillness of a calm Juno 
evening. 

"0, Aunt Harriet, this is paradise!" cried 
Margaret, strongly moved. 

She did not know what to look at most — the 
quiet lake absolutely black in the shadow save 
when a leaping fish shot up a jet of light, or a 
skimming swallow flashed its wing upon the sur- 
face; Green Coom and the Langthwaite fells 
standing out clear and distinct in the westering 
light ; or Styebarrow with its purple shadows, the 
white thread of Sour Milk Ghyll, the gloomy pass, 
the blackened rent of Mickledore, with the outer 
branches of the feathering trees tossed like plumes 
against the sky, and the burnished edges of each 
crag and knoll, as the parting sunlight caught 
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them aslant and washed them in "with ruddy gold ; 
all was so beautiful she did not know what to 
think worthiest, overpowered as she was with the 
excess of her emotion. 

They could see the Kttle village from where 
they stood; and eveiy house and cottage, every 
barn and shieling shone like a golden palace in 
the sunshine. So quiet ! so peaceful ! It seemed 
impossible that sin or sorrow should be in Lang- 
thwaite — impossible for any thing but love and 
happiness to exist where there was so much 
loveliness ! 

"O aunt!" she cried again, " this is heaven!" 

" Margaret, you are really shockingly profane," 
said Aunt Harriet severely. " Let me beg of you 
not to use such language before me again. You 
know my great dislike to all exaggeration, and I 
wonder at your venturing on such an expression 
to me." 

"But is it not beautiful! — is it not lovely, 
Aunt Harriet !" she exclaimed warmly. 

" I see nothing so very wonderful in the view," 
that lady replied. u It is not half so grand as 
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Switzerland, and really there is very little to make 
so much fuss about !" 

u D'ye see yon, miss ?" asked Isaac, pointing 
•with his whip to a picturesque-looking place 
smothered among the trees — "yon white hoose 
there in amang t' trees, under Sour Milk yon- 
der?" 

"Yes, I Bee it; you mean the house in the 
wood by the waterfall ?" 

"Aye I weel! that's yer ain, miss — that's t* 
Plash." 

And Margaret fell in lore with it on the spot — 
her own house, her very own, and in such a 
place ! Poor Aunt Harriet ! her chance of re- 
turning to that elegant little ready - furnished 
house in Brompton was rapidly diminishing ! 

u Pray do not let us wait any longer !" said 
Mrs. Grantham pettishly. " It is quite late enough, 
and I am tired to death. Go on, driver!" 

Margaret saw that it was no use trying to 
mollify her aunt for this evening, so she contented 
herself with her own delight in the new country, 
'watching every thing and noting every thing with 
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microscopic accuracy. The woods, how varied 
and brilliantly coloured they .were I and how de- 
licious that lake-wood scent, that piny perfumed 
scent, like nothing else in the world for sweetness 
and delightful freshness ! The flowers — the moun- 
tain streams, as clear as crystal, running over 
stones like jasper and agate and broad slabs of 
pale beryl — the ferns rising up in broad palm- 
like coronals — the grey stone walls clothed with 
green and golden mosses velvet-soft, while trailing 
lengths of flowering bramble, and tufts of feathery 
ferns and small-leaved ivy matted the crumbling 
lines into the most delicate and delicious beauty — 
here a beech dropping its golden buds into the 
lake — there an oak turned by the sunlight to a 
mass of crumpled gold laced with purple stems 
— globe-flowers and marsh-marigolds along the 
margin of the lake and making little golden 
islands on the rocks in the streams and broader 
rivers — yellow poppies against the walls — speed- 
wells, cranesbills, soft tracts of golden saxifrage, 
and the dainty leaflets of the wood-sorrel, like moss 
for closeness of growth and vividness of tender 
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green, by the wayside — heather as yet undowered, 
bilberry plants, the birdseye primrose, and the 
graceful butterwort on its frosted leaves, the dusty 
blue-green of the juniper, parsley fern, and the 
young crozier-shaped heads of the bracken, cloth- 
ing the grim nakedness of the fell, while the 
sharp-cut crags towered over head, and the blue 
lake lay asleep to the side, and the wilder rising 
of the great mountains at the head of the Dale 
seemed like the barred entrance to a new world 
beyond. She noted every thing — took in each 
line and colour and unusual growth as a musician 
assisting at a new and noble oratorio; and she 
felt that she would never leave Langthwaite again, 
but would live for ever in the same divine tender- 
ness of delight, as that possessing her now. 

She had often before longed, sometimes a little 
sadly, for a companion to whom she could say 
what she felt, without the chill of ridicule or 
rebuke in return ; but she had never longed so 
earnestly as now when her whole being was 
opened, and all that there was of artistic and 
poetic in her nature was roused and craving for 
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expression. But she kept silence. Aunt Harriet 
sat on the seat opposite to her, frigid, compressed, 
and glacial ; and maid Priscilla was mainly occu- 
pied in speculating on the hour when they would 
probably arrive at the hotel, and the amount she 
might decently consume at tea. 

As they were going up the road they overtook 
a tall and handsome roan leading a bright brown 
horse by the bridle, while he walked by the side 
of a flushed and dark-browed girl, speaking to her 
in a low voice, she looking up into his face with 
an expression on her own not difficult to under* 
stand. 

" That looks like a love affair," cried Mar- 
garet, looking after them with girlish curiosity* 
"How handsome they both are! and what a 
lovely horse! I: should like to ride that crea- 
ture! — it is just the kind I like. Why, aunty^ 
what more would you have — a place like a pic- 
ture, and a handsome coaplq enacting a very 
evident 'life drama' the first instant we arrive? 
We could not have more than nature and hu- 
man fife— and we have both here I" 
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ic Don't be silly, Margaret," returned Aunt 
Harriet coldly. 

She was too braised and stiff and hungry to 
care for pictures or life dramas either; and she, 
like maid Friscilla, had but one thought and one 
desire — rest, and a comfortable tea-supper in a 
pleasant, clean, and well-appointed inn. 

Then they jolted on again in silence ; and 
soon after this they crossed Barrow Beck which 
flowed through the Plosh garden, if Margaret 
had only known it; being the beck into which 
Sour Milk Force subsided when it had run its 
mountain course and came down into the plain; 
and then they came to the cluster of houses known 
as Langthwaite, a mere hamlet, with its three 
public-houses — two of them "jerry shops" rather, 
where they sold sweet-stuff, gingerbread snaps, clay 
pipes, bacon, beer, tobacco, and snuff, indiscrimi- 
nately; its one draper's, where there was not a 
skein of black silk nor a pair of kid gloves to be 
had for love or money; its one dogger's, our old 
friend Davie Hawk's ; its grocer's, where Peggy 
Jordison had put her small savingB amassed during 
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her service at Priest Laverack's ; its butcher's, next 
door to the blacksmith's; and its half-a-dozen 
other cottages, each more poverty-stricken than 
its neighbour. Not a gentleman's house to be 
seen, save Greyrigg under the fell shadow on 
the west side of the lake; not a decent shop; not 
a well-dressed person. But in this poor little vil- 
lage Isaac drew up at the door of a place that 
looked like a beer-shop — their comfortable and 
sufficing hotel — the goal so anxiously desired ! 

" Weel, ladies, I'se fetched ye a' reet, ye see, 
though it's a cruel lang road for t' auld meer," he 
said smiling. 

" Why, this is a mere hovel ! You cannot ex- 
pect us to sleep here !" cried Aunt Harriet. 

Isaac began to unfasten the cords. " Nay, 
what! it's Hobson's choice," he said composedly. 
." Hoot I Ye'U du weel eneugh, I'se go bail ! 
for Bella's used to t' quality i' summer times. 
They'll fettle ye up, I'se nae mak' o' doubt I" 

By this time one box was lowered; and by 
this time too a tall, stout, sleepy-looking man 
came shouldering out of the door of the public- 
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house, followed by a dark-eyed sharp-nosed bus- 
tling little woman of the terrier kind, with a 
pinched and eager face, and by no means sump- 
tuously attired. 

For Bella was an industrious, hard-working 
little body, generally called a " lile scrat" by her 
neighbours, as being a creature that " scratted" or 
scratched like a hen here and there and every- 
where all day long, to save a penny or to make 
one ; and so long as her clothes held together she 
had not much care as to their look or even clean- 
liness. She was a good little woman though, and 
worth a dozen of Joe, who was only an idle, slouch- 
ing, " slattery" fellow, never doing a day's work 
if he could help it— leaving the earning to Bella, 
while he occupied himself mainly in the spending. 

However, bad as it all was, and utterly dread- 
ful to poor Aunt Harriet and maid Priscilla, they 
had to make the best of it ; as they had had to 
make the best of Isaac's car at Oxencross : it was the 
Nag's Head or a bivouac in the street ; and of the 
two, the Nag's Head was slightly the more feasible. 
So, descending from the car, they passed through 
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the dark passage boarded off from the kitchen, 
and were ushered into the low and stifling room 
by courtesy called a parlour, where the first thing 
Aunt Harriet noticed was a carpet like a piece of 
patchwork — thought by the lile scrat, who had 
sewed her odds and ends together with her own 
hands, " to be t' finest bit o' wark f t' place." 

Here they were told they could have tea and 
beds. " Aye, and clean anes too ! as clean as ony 
in t' parish !" said Bella, dusting a chair or two 
with her apron, and rejoicing in the small profits 
she was about to make out of such unwonted 



And as they were all ravenously hungry by 
this time, the prospect of pleasant food was sooth- 
ing to their nerves ; and even Aunt Harriet thought 
she could manage to pass the night without hys- 
terics, if once duly refreshed. 

The supper came after long waiting, brought 
in by Bella herself It consisted of ham and 
e gg*— mutton ham, " braxy," " as hard as a deal 
board and as salt as brine," said Aunt Harriet ,in 
despair. The tea had more sloe-leaves in it than 
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congou; the sugar was coarse and dirty; there 
was part of a.wheaten loaf stale in the inside and 
mouldy on the outside; and a trencher full of 
oat cake, which Aunt Harriet would not touch, 
nor yet maid Priscilla having her tea in the 
mistress's parlour, but at a different table; but 
which Margaret enjoyed like a sensible girl ; the 
butter was genuine, but] salt and not too clean; 
the spoons were of pewter, and the forks three- 
pronged steeL 

Aunt Harriet's supper that night was a slight 
one; even her hunger, and it was great, not 
enabling her to overcome her disgust at a board 
and service so uncongenial. 

The house had a musty smell, too — a com- 
pound of dry-rot, stale tobacco, apples, and soft- 
soap — trying on a warm June night with all the 
windows shut; the beds were of "oat-flight," 
which was clean surely, but gave a millery flavour 
to the bedroom; the pillows were of feathers 
home cleansed, and consequently rancid, and one 
would have said, judging by "the lumps and 
dozzefe, like Nanny Haikin's butter," of which 
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they were ftdl, that the bones of the goose had 
been used as well as its feathers. The black 
oak floor went up and down like a small sea; 
and the room, low and stifling as it was, was 
crowded up with two beds and an old-fashioned 
bureau, wherein Bella kept her spare counter- 
panes, vallances, and the like — not leaving one 
drawer free for her lodgers. The towels were 
the size of ordinary dinner-napkins ; the basins 
no larger than pie-dishes ; and each bed had three 
blankets and a patchwork quilted counterpane. 

But what annoyed Aunt Harriet even more 
than all this discomfort, so soon as Joe and Bella 
understood who the younger lady was, they cared 
no more for Mrs. Grantham, who might have 
been a duke's daughter or a beggar's for them. 
All their homage went to Margaret, who was 
their own, — "T' young leddy o' t' Plosh," so 
long desired at Langthwaite ; and no " foreign" 
notability would have come near her in their 
regard. 

It went through the place like wildfire that 
she had at last come among them ; and the next 
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day Balph, who was told of their arrival while at 
breakfast, went down to the Nag's Head with an 
invitation to make the rectory their homo until the 
Plosh was ready for their reception. 

" Where should you be but at the clergyman's 
house?" he said, smiling with that sweet frank 
smile of his, which seemed to come from his 
very heart ; " the clergyman's house should be the 
hospice — the place of refuge — for all wayfarers ; 
and I will take no refusal." 

Which they did not give, but cheerfully and 
thankfully — Mrs. Grantham rather too thankfully 
— accepted the invitation. So the poor " lile 
scrat" lost her customers ; and to the last day of 
her life " owed Mr. Wynter an ill turn for t' ill 
turn he had dim her." But also to the last day 
of her life boasted of having had the honour of 
lodging Miss Elcombe and t' aunt, when they first 
came down to Langthwaite. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COUSINS AND FRIENDS. 

In the Wynters Margaret, for the first time in her 
life, found what she had so often wanted to find ; 
namely, people who practised what they taught, 
and were not ashamed to live up to their prin- 
ciples. Hitherto with Aunt Harriet she had seen 
religion used as a convenient dress worn for a 
better presentment in society ; now she saw it ac- 
cepted as the arbitrary rule of life, to be followed 
out strictly to its endj without wavering and with- 
out device, as a thing imposed, not left open to a 
man's free will whether he would or would not. 
And this logic of conscience suited Margaret, 
young, enthusiastic, and single-minded as she was ; 
so that she and the Wynters soon became quite 
cordial friends, and Mrs, Wynter found herself 
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insensibly adopting almost a maternal tone towards 
her young guest. 

With Mrs. Grantham the intimacy went no- 
deeper than outside manner ; and both Ralph and 
his mother, slow as they were to think evil of any 
one, felt, what they would not have acknowledged,, 
the total want of sincerity in the bland professions 
which echoed all their own with such a nice exac- 
titude of likeness. However, this was only the 
unspoken perception ; not a thing to be discussed 
or acted on. 

Among other motherly kindnesses the invalid 
undertook to enlighten Margaret as to the style of 
housekeeping she must provide for, when she had 
finally settled in the Plosh, and how she must 
arrange for the best with such commercial mate- 
rial as she had. Aunt Harriet had abdicated her 
throne in such a desperately humble manner, that 
she could not be got to give an opinion on any 
thing, nor to take any interest one way or another ; 
though after things were all arranged — perhaps 
even done — then she would come out with : 
a When JTkept house, I always did so and so ;" — 
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" When I had tradespeople to deal with, I made 
them understand so and so ;" — " I used to find 
such and such ways the best; but of course things 
are different now, and my ways are not yours ; of 
course not ; I do not wish to impose my views on 
Margaret, you know, Mrs. Wynter; I only tell 
her what / used to do." 

Which was aggravating, to say the least of it. 

But Margaret was a dear good girl, who went . 
on taking no notice and never minding in her own 
sweet-tempered fashion. "Of what use to fret 
over pin-pricks?" she thought. " We all have our 
burdens; and this uncomfortable disposition of 
Aunt Harriet's is my burden ; and I must bear it 
the best way possible." So she took her pin- 
pricks gallantly, and, quite unintentionally, an- 
noyed her aunt more by her patience and sweet 
temper than she would have done by any amount 
of petulance in reply. People who use the goad 
like to see the plunge. 

" Now, dear Miss Elcombe, I will give you a 
little instruction," said Mrs. Wynter, smiling. " It 
is a wet day, fortunately for me, so you cannot go 
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out ; and I shall have you to myself for the after* 
noon, as Mrs. Grantham has a headache my maid 
tells me, and is lying down.'* 

" Yes," said Margaret 

" Can I send her any thing, my dear ?— sal 
volatile? belladonna? tea? what?" 

" 0, thank you, dear Mrs. Wynter," Margaret 
answered, understanding the matter better than 
did the invalid ; " 1 think that Aunt Harriet will 
be quite well again soon. If she is left alone, and 
left quiet, perhaps it will pass by tea-time : thank 
you," again. " So if you will tell me all about the 
housekeeping, that will be very pleasant ; for I 
know nothing yet, and your house seems to go by 
clock-work, as if every thing did itselfi" 

" Well, I try to make the servants methodical* 
You see I am obliged to trust to them so much, if 
they were not skilled, and conscientious too, we 
should be in a miserable plight enough. It was very 
wretched when we first came ; for we had to find 
out all the peculiarities of the place by experience ; 
and accustomed as I was only to southern trades- 
people — my servants the same — you may imagine 
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-what mistakes and blunders there were! In the 
first place, the butcher — there is only one in Lang- 
thwaite, Able Younghusband — by the bye, have 
you observed the great frequency of Bible names 
here? I suppose not, — you have been scarcely 
long enough to notice it ; but you will find this a 
characteristic all through Cumberland, I believe. 
Well, to go back to Abel Younghusband. He 
kills, or as they call it 'hutches,' only once a 
week, on Friday, and generally has only lamb, or 
mountain mutton as small as lamb. Beef is quite 
a rarity, and very coarse when you get it — veal 
almost unknown. You may order what you like, 
but you must take what you can get, or rather 
what Abel chooses to send you; which is some- 
times the joint you have ordered, sometimes a joint 
you have not ordered, and sometimes a few odd* 
and ends skewered together to make up the weight. 
We all have our turn, and he ' sarras us first' in 
rotation, as it seems to him fair and just ; and we 
must be content with his dealings whether wo like 
them or not, for we are all in his power* Luckily 
he is as honest as the day, though a sad drunkard, 
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I am sorry to say, and aa rough as a backwoods- 
man." 

" That is primitive, certainly," Margaret said. 
u Poor Aunt Harriet ! she will not like that very 
much — she is so particular about her carders being 
obeyed." 

" She will have to yield to Abel's will if she 
wants any meat at all !" returned Mrs. Wynter ; 
u for you will find Caldton too far off for meat, if 
convenient for other things. Thus you had better 
get the groceries there. The carrier comes here 
every fortnight, and the Langthwaite people go 
there to market every week. Besides, the post- 
man will bring you in any thing you like. He is 
the general Mercury of the village, and has often 
done little things for me — bought me a few; yards 
of ribbon, or a pair of gloves, or a quire of paper — 
any thing in fact one asks him to do. He is a 
very civil fellow, and likes to be made use o£" 

u Then c Jordison, grocer/ is not good enoogh?* 
laughed Margaret 

Mrs. Wynter shook hear head* 

" That is our old sexton's sister. She set up a 
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little shop when the former rector died ; we tried 
her, but were obliged to leave her, she was so 
dirty — sugar, soap, candles, red-herrings, tea, and 
snuff, all have been mixed together in her parcels ; 
and you know we could not bear that ! So we go 
to Caldton for our eatables. Tyson's is a very tidy 
shop, and the things sent out are really good. And 
we get only what we do not eat — soap and the 
like — from poor old Peggy's. I was sorry for her, 
but she really should be cleaner and more careful I 
Then you will have trouble about a laundress if 
you do not wash at home ; for there is no one in 
the village who can wash tolerably; and your 
things will be not only badly done, but will smell 
of peat smoke and soft soap so that you cannot 
wear them. We have machines; the Lortons 
wash at home too ; and so will you be obliged to 
do, my dear. You see how primitive it all is !" 

"I shall be delighted with the life!" cried 
Margaret " It will be like the old, old times, 
and I shall like it so much! There will be so 
much to do and arrange, we shall never feel dull ; 
and I know that I shall like housekeeping, and 
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trotting about the house and garden. I don't like 
a sedentary life, but an active one." 

"Yes, there is enough to do here for any 
woman who really keeps her house, and does not 
let it keep itself," said Mrs. Wynter a little sadly. 
"I wish that I could do all that belongs to a 
housekeeper in such a place as this. You, with 
energy and a woman's love for the home life, will 
find worlds of interest in your life. Then you 
must bake at home, and your cook must make her 
own yeast — you cannot get any here ; and if you 
do not keep your own cows and poultry, you will 
find milk and butter difficult to be had. We were 
put to great inconvenience in this matter when we 
first came, and had to ask to be supplied as a 
personal favour. The people of this country are 
very independent, and care but little for their 
customers. As a rule they think that you are the 
obliged person if they serve you, and do not hesi- 
tate to say so." 

" That is because there are not enough cus- 
tomers to make any competition," said Margaret 
sagely. 
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" I suppose so," said Mrs. Wynter — the store 
of political economy between them not being very 
large, and pretty well exhausted in Margaret's 
remark* 

"And now* another custom," Mrs. Wynter 
went on to say ; " you must hire by the term — for 
the six months ; and you will find some difficulty 
I fear in the mid-term, when you will be wanting 
servants, unless" — smiling — " you will consent to 
make me happy, and remain here with us until 
Martinmas — that isy November. Whitsuntide is 
past, and you will hardly find servants to suit you 
until Martinmas; but you may, you know, by 
chance. And remember when you hire to give 
' arles' — the old earnest penny ; when, if they do 
not return their * arles' within two days, and after- 
wards fail in their contract, you may have the 
pleasure of sending them to the House of Cor- 
rection if you wilL If they have returned their 
' arles' within the two days, they are free and you 
powerless." 

" It is almost like a foreign country," said Mar- 
garet " How strange it all sounds for England !" 
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" Yes, it id all primitive enough. The lake- 
country is not every where like this, yon know. 
The show places are, I understand, the same as 
any other part of England; but Langthwaite is 
not a show place ; and with the exception of a 
daily post, is very much as it. was twenty or thirty 
years ago. Commerce and education have both 
passed it by. It was quite time that such a man 
as my son should come to set them in the better 
way ; and I look on your residence here, my dear, 
as a real mercy to the place. We want some 
educated people to develope the resources of the 
country and soften the manners of the people ; 
and I would rejoice if three or four good families 
came and settled here to help my son, and help 
the village too*" 

" There is no one ! Only one family, I hear ?" 
asked Margaret. 

" Only one ; and they do not do much in the 
parish. They live very much to themselves — 
Captain Lorton absorbed in his studies, and Mrs. 
Lorton occupied with her children ; the eldest girl 
alone does any thing; but she is not of a happy 
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nature ; poor child! and you know how much 
cheerfulness does with the poor." 

" Yes," said Margaret ; " at least not for my- 
self. I have not been among the poor; but I 
can quite well believe so. But now you have 
another one to help," she added earnestly. " I 
will do what I can, and will give Mr. Wynter 
all the help I can, in every way. He showed 
me Mr. Scott's plans for the church. How 
beautiful it will be when it is finished ! And 
how generous he has been about it! But he 
must not be too generous, Mrs. Wynter. Seven 
hundred a year is more than I want, and I could 
easily spare one or two hundred of it — I mean 
give what would curtail it by so much for the 
church and the school if it is wanted." 

Tears came into. Mrs. Wynter's eyes. She 
held out her hand affectionately. "You are a 
God-blessed child !" she said, drawing down the 
pleasant homely face to kiss it tenderly. 

Not much could be done at Langthwaite to 
" show attention" to any one ; but what could 
be done, namely a dinner, was soon decided on 
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at the rectory, as the fittest expression of kind- 
ness to the new comers. 

" It would introduce them to their neighbours, 
and give them an interest in the place/ 9 said 
Ralph. 

He wanted to make Langthwaite pleasant to 
Miss Elcombe, and he thought that the sooner 
she settled into her place the better for all con- 
cerned. So 'the rectory did what it could, and 
asked the only people there were to ask — just 
the same as before — namely, the Lortons, the 
Hogarths, Mark Dowthwaite, and Ainslie Forbes. 

" They are not fashionable people, you know," 
said Mrs. Wynter to Aunt Harriet; "indeed, 
excepting the Lortons, none of them are what 
we mean by gentlefolks, exactly. But we do not 
mind for that They are true and good, and if 
not quite up to the conventional mark, what does 
that signify, if the heart and life are right?" 

" I quite agree with you," said Aunt Harriet 
blandly. "We often find the highest virtues 
under the roughest exteriors ; and in the country 
who would make minute distinctions ? In a town 
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one is obliged to be careful of one's society in 
the interests of morality ; bat in a country where 
all are known!" — she lifted her eyebrows and 
made play with her lips in mute deprecation. 
"Are not all Christians brothers and sisters?" 
she added very sweetly. 

To Margaret she " wondered at Mrs. Wynter, 
a ladylike little person as she was — and Mr. 
Wynter, a clergyman and a gentleman — asso- 
ciating with such creatures as, by all accounts, 
these were who were coming to dine here to- 
morrow. A common &ni*er's son — a superin- 
tendent of a mine, in feet she might say, a com- 
mon miner, — and such a girl as that Miss Grace 
Hogarth seems to be — M Jackson having in*- 
formed maid Prisoilla of the millinery vagaries 
of that young person, and how she had been 
dressed when she came to dinner before. Which 
both the maids and Aunt Harriet Grantham 
thought an oflence that almost excluded poor 
little Grace from the fist of respectable women 
altogether. 

She "only hoped that Margaret would be 
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advised before it was too late, and take mea- 
sures to let or sell that horrid house of hers, if 
this was the kind fcf thing they had to expect/ 9 
she went on to say. u She knew she had no 
business to give advice — it was not hear place, and 
Margaret was independent now, unhappily ! — but 
if Bhe would stay — if she would set at nought the 
earnest counsel of her best friends, she hoped she 
would set the Wynters and the rest of the people 
a good example, and keep her proper place in 
society ; and teach others to keep theirs too P 

To which Margaret replied gravely, she u did 
not think she should do wrong in following the 
example of the Wynters — the truest Christians 
she had ever met." 

" Not better than some others who do not go 
to quite their lengths !" said Aunt Harriet angrily. 

Aunt Harriet was an industrious person, and 
spent three fourths of her time in fitting on 
chance caps never meant for her. 

It was odd that Mrs. Grantham should take 
such wonderful pains with her appearance to-day, 
considering the low quality of the guests invited. 
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But certainly, never in London had she been 
more scrupulous as to the condition of her hair, 
her skin, and her general attire, than she was 
to-day when only " scrubs and snobs," as maid 
Priscilla called them, were to come. She was 
extraordinarily sweet and womanly too ; her mouth 
looked as if it had been saying "plums and 
prism" for the last half hour, and her mental 
attitude was one of the most graceful at her com- 
mand. 

Margaret, who knew the signs, wondered for 
whom the snares were set so tenderly. For she 
alone of all the world, save Aunt Harriet herself, 
knew that though Mrs. Grantham had never 
known love, nor ever yearned for it, yet that 
she did yearn very much for a husband with an 
income which should secure to her comfort, in- 
dependence, and mistress-ship for life. But ex- 
cepting Luke Hogarth there was no one in Lang- 
thwaite for whom she could angle. But Luke 
Hogarth with his accent and his horsiness, and 
Aunt Harriet Grantham and her refinement and 
delicacy? 
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Margaret herself had no nets to spread. She 
looked to-night as usual — bright, intelligent^ and 
good; but she was as "ugly" as ever — indeed 
rather uglier ; for she had a cold, got from those 
wet feet of hers dipped in the peat-bog for sake 
of the "fringed water-lily" — consequently her 
features were a little more swollen and the out- 
line of her mouth more blurred than usual, the 
tip of her dear clumsy nose was very red, and 
her general complexion was, said Aunt Harriet 
coldly, " distressingly like coffee-grounds." And 
yet neither Grace Hogarth, pretty and charming, 
and like a bit of Dresden as she was, nor Lizzie 
Lorton, beautiful and superb, crushed her into 
insignificance. Still the great grey honest eyes, 
full of thought — the candid face — the loving 
womanliness that was something so different to 
Lizzie's tropical passion — the sweetness that was 
neither sickliness nor self- mutilation, but the 
wholesome sweetness of strength — lifted her into 
a higher consideration than can ever be given 
to mere beauty; and every one liked Miss El- 
combe at first sight, and no one but Lizzie 
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thought her plain ; but she said " she was fright- 
ful r 

Mr. Luke Hogarth even went so far as to 
call her handsome ; but neither Mark nor Ainslie 
would agree to that, # though Ainslie said she was 
*' charming," and Mark that she was " as fine a 
young lady as ever stepped." 

Grace hit the right word when she said: 
u Nay, father, she ain't handsome, but she i3 
bonny." 

Lizzie was alone to-night Her father was ill ; 
he said so at least — and people were bound to 
believe him, and his wife stayed at home to nurse 
him. So she said too; but as her nursing con- 
sisted in going to sleep in the drawing-room, 
while Captain Lorton spelt over a Spanish manu- 
script in his study upstairs, she was not of quite 
so much use as she'might have been perhaps. 

The truth was, the Captain, who had gone 
when first invited, had no intention of beginning 
u a life of visiting ;" and two dinner-parties in 
one month trenched upon dissipation and waste 
©f time beyond what he could countenance. Mrs. 
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Lorton had the same feeling ; taking trouble for 
waste of time, and thinking that, what with her 
heart and her asthma, and the little ones who did 
not like to be left, and Willy not quite well, and 
the baby just cutting its last double teeth, and 
the rain yesterday, she had better stay quietly 
with the Captain, and call on Mrs. Grantham 
and Miss Elcombe another day. So Lizzie came 
alone; which she liked better than to be chape- 
roned. 

She looked a little happier than she had 
done of late. It was just three weeks since the 
last dinner-party here — since that fatal visit to 
the mines which had wrought such woful power 
in her. Since then she had not seen Ainslie 
until the day when Margaret and Aunt Harriet 
passed them in the car. He had not been once 
to Langthwaite, and she had paced that weary 
Wastcote road in vain. How miserable she had 
been perhaps she herself had hardly fathomed. 
She had kept her word and gone again among 
the poor, but in a despairing spirit that brought 
no relief to herself and gave them no comfort. 
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She had lived like a thing in torment She used 
to say in her wild way to Mrs, Wynter, " I know 
what hell is, Mrs, Wynter — my soul goes down 
to hell r 

And perhaps she was not far from the truth, 
if state is being. 

Mrs. Wynter used to pray for her as for a 
creature possessed when she burst out in these 
fierce tornadoes of passion ; and Ralph, knowing 
nothing of what was amiss, did his best to interest 
her with his parish and his church, his cricket- 
club subscriptions, his penny clothing-club, and 
his peripatetic library. But all was flat, stale, 
and unprofitable to Lizzie — the life which did not 
include Ainslie as its chief object was only a living 
death — and, rejecting such meagre aids to peace, 
she eat out her heart in mingled doubt and love, 
sometimes sure, sometimes despairing, but always 
miserable and always loving. 

At last she had met him. As she heard the 
well-known canter of his bonny bay along the 
sunny road her strength had failed her. Giddy 
and tremulous she had been obliged to sit down 
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by the wayside, for she could not stand; and 
when he rode up he was forced for mere huma- 
nity to stop. How could he leave her there so 
deadly white as she was, with that prayerful look 
in her softened eyes, like the eyes of a dumb ani- 
mal asking for help ? He could not pass her as 
he had intended, if he should meet her ; but, dis- 
mounting, he had taken her hand, and pressed it, 
and spoken to her gently and affectionately ; the 
fascination of her unconcealed love and sufficing 
loveliness mighty with him too, if the fascination 
of his power and gallant beauty was so perilously 
strong to her. 

When he took her hand and said in a low 
voice ; " I was almost afraid to see you again,, 
Miss Lorton — I was afraid you would be so angry 
with me for my presumption," Lizzie instinctively 
drew hers nearer to her heart, as she answered, 
her eyes raised to his; "I could not be angry 
with you whatever you did." 

" I must not see you at all if you say such 
things to me," Ainslie replied in great agitation, 
hastily rising ; " I cannot always bear temptation, 
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Miss Lorton — I am only flesh and blood, and a 
weak kind of flesh and blood at the best" 

Then they had walked up the road in the 
warm summer sunset, and Margaret Elcombe had 
passed, and looked into their faces, saying, u This 
is a love affair," just as Lizzie was asking, "What 
temptation, Mr. Forbes?" — Ainslie replying — 
■" To forget the difference of rank between us, 
Miss Lizzie Lorton, and my own want of for- 
tune." 

" Difference of rank ! " echoed the girl, 
scarcely noticing the car, " I see no difference of 
rank between you and me in any thing! My 
father is a gentleman and you are a gentleman — 
where is the difference ?" 

His heart beat fast. She had touched his weak 
point with her sweetest and most flattering touch. 

"I hope I am a gentleman — a real gentle- 
man," he said proudly ; " and as such worthy of 
your — acquaintance. ' ' 

"• Of more than that," murmured Lizzie. 

He held out his hand and took hers, lifting the 
uncovered wrist to his lips. 
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" I wish I had means and a home, such as yon 
ought to have !" he said in a low voice. 

" Money is not every thing," half whispered 
Lizzie. 

" !Nbt every thing, I know — but very, very 
much!" was his reply, sadly spoken. 

u And love ?" said Lizzie, slowly and shyly. 

"Love?" he repeated; "yes! there is love, 
truly! — but love between unequals? — and the 
love of a poor man for a well-born lady?" 

" Don't speak of yourself so !" she cried with 
vehemence. "You are my equal in all things, 
Mr. Forbes, and my superior in many ! I will 
not have you depreciate yourself! You to speak 
humbly of yourself ! — such a man as you are!" 

She looked at him with a fervent reverence 
more expressive even than her words ; and Ainslie 
caught her look; and believed in it. So they 
stood for a few minutes; Lizzie, now that her 
passionate word had flamed out, bending down 
her head, embarrassed and bashful, and Ainslie 
conscious only of her beauty and of his own 
merit, and of the throbbing yearning desire to 
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take her to his heart and to accept the love which 
only waited for his acceptance. But again his 
better self conquered the lower influences of reck- 
lessness and vanity and a young man's heated 
pulses ; and with a strong and painftd effort he 
shook himself, free from his trance, and remem- 
bered what was incumbent on him if he would 
still be the honourable gentleman he boasted him- 
self to be, 

"You try me sorely, Miss Lorton," he said 
after a pause, fetching his breath in deep sighs, 
" I try myself; but I have not learnt to be a 
scoundrel yet, thank God ! and I must take care 
of you even against myselfi Dreams are all very 
well, and I could dream away many hours in 
making beautiful pictures of a future with a dark- 
haired, dark-eyed Lizzie Lorton as the sharer, but 
it cannot be 1 It is a temptation — a greater one 
than you know of I" — here he paused again ; then 
said in a broken troubled voice: "Good night, 
dear, dearest Miss Lorton ! God bless you !" 

And when he had said this — and he said it as 
the expression of this victory over his inner self — 
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he had mounted his horse hastily, and ridden back 
to Dale Head at a quick gallop, swearing that he 
would fling up his engagement with the company, 
leave Langthwaite, and go off to Australia next 
week ; he would not be drawn into the dishonour 
of an offer which would bring nothing but disap- 
pointment when it was broken off, or ruin if she 
married him, to a girl whose only sin was that 
she let him see too plainly how much she loved 
him. Ho was getting deeper into the entangle- 
ment every time he met her ; and yet, though he 
would have made her his wife now at once had he 
had the means, she was not his choice. She flat- 
tered and enchained him, but — she was not his 
choice. 

This interview, unsatisfactory and inconclusive 
as it had been, had yet done something for poor 
Lizzie, and she had been happier since. And now 
to-day she was to see him again — and perhaps 
this would be a repetition of the blessed joy of the 
former dinner at the rectory, and their engage- 
ment be brought still nearer to certainty. 

But she was doomed to disappointment. Ralph 
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took better measures this time, and had her next 
to him — her companion was Mark Dowthwaite, 
now the Reverend Mark Dowthwaite, in his black 
suit and white tie, while Margaret Elcombe 
sat on the other side between Ainslie and Ralph. 
Then she went down into her old savage despair 
again, and sat through the dinner in wretched- 
ness. • 

Margaret and Ainslie had many subjects of 
common interest together. She was enthusiastic 
about wild flowers, and he was a good botanist — 
a better botanist by far than herself; she was fond 
of chemistry and geology, and his very occupation 
gave him a higher holding there too ; which was 
pleasant to them both, Margaret liking to hear, 
and Ainslie, with his charactei'istic love of display 
and self-importance, delighted to teach. Indeed 
his education had been all of the modern kind, 
which makes capital material for talk. He could 
not read a word of Latin or Greek, but he knew 
more or less of most of the positive sciences ; he 
was up in all the latest discoveries, he was a good 
naturalist, and he could read both French and 
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German easily : lie eould speak neither language, 
being self-taught in both. They talked together 
cordially, and struck up quite a friendship in the 
short hour of dinner, finding so much in which 
they sympathized and agreed. And as Ainslie was 
not so prominent as before and not made so much 
of — Mark indeed, of the "natives," taking rank 
before him, now that he was a priest — and as he 
was a little afraid of Miss Elcombe, and distinctly 
so of Mrs. Grantham^he was on his best behaviour 
and not specially vain or ostentatious. And when 
he was neither of these he was charming. 

Lizzie watched them with jealous pain as they 
talked and laughed together; but she comforted 
herself with believing that Ainslie suffered as she 
was suffering, and that he would far rather be with 
her than with Miss Elcombe. When they first sat 
down his eyes had said as much ; and if he did not 
look over to her so often now as at the first, it was 
because he was afraid of being seen ; and so was 
careful for her even in this. What had she to 
fear? Miss Elcombe was rich, certainly; but 
Ainslie so independent and manly, he was not 
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one to care for a woman for the sake of her 
money ; and how could he love her, so plain as she 
was, with such beauty as Lizzie knew too well she 
possessed, standing with outstretched hands, be- 
seeching? Beseeching! Ah, poor Lizzie! was 
not this the key to the discord and hollowness of 
it all? 

As the talk went on, Ainslie's great deed of 
heroism of course came up again, and of course 
was made much of, as was ever likely to be the 
case at the rectory, Ralph not being a man to for- 
get either such a peril or such deliverance. 

" !" said Margaret, when she had heard it 
all, " I think you would scarcely care to be thanked 
so much for such a thing. You could have done 
nothing else, you know; and it is painful to be 
thanked for a mere act of duty as if we had done 
something really heroic." 

Ainslie winced a little. 

" A small thing goes a great way in a country 
place," he said. " They have certainly magnified 
it very greatly here ; but" — running his fingers 
lightly through his hair — " Mr. Wynter's life was 
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so valuable, that they judge of my act b) 
nitude of the good it did." 

"Yes, that is right and natural enou^v 
them; but you must feel such excessive prais^ 
very painfully, I should think," persisted Margaret, 
looking him full in the face. 

"Of course!" he answered uncomfortably; 
"and yet," with a bright smile of self-compla- 
cency, " one has not the chance of saving a life 
every day." 

" That is no reason why we should be made 
vain when we have the chance," said Margaret. 

" You are a hard critic, Miss Elcombe !" ex- 
claimed Lizzie abruptly, her cheeks on fire, but 
her eyes cast down. 

"Am I?" she answered cheerfully. "I do 
not mean to be severe. I am sorry I have spoken 
too strongly." 

" no, no — not at all," said Ainslie, in a very 
gracious tone of forgiveness, flinging back his head. 
Then he said suddenly, in a grave and altered 
voice, as a man just come to the better perception, 
"You are right, Miss Elcombe; duiy is duty; 
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-and it is weak to suffer oneself to be overpraised 
for doing what is simply one's duty. And I dare 
say I have been weak in that way ; for I confess 
honestly I like praise," 

" That is candid ! I respect that !" said Mar- 
garet warmly. 

Then Ainslie, to change the current of the con- 
versation, informed Miss Elcombe that he had a 
distant connection of her name in London. ' He 
knew nothing about her — her age, where she lived, 
what she was — nothing in fact, only that some dis- 
tant relatives of his father's were Elcombes, and 
lie remembered having heard him speak of a 
daughter years ago. 

"That is odd," said Margaret "I have 
Forbes' blood in me, I know. If we should be 
cousins, would it not be strange ?" 

" It would be very pleasant," said handsome 
Ainslie, looking at her with kindly interest. 

And Margaret gave him back his look honestly, 
and said, " Very," too, as if she meant it, frankly 
and cordially as she did most things. 

Then they began detailing their several pedi- 
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grees ; and after this branch and that branch, and 
this name and that name, both came up to a cer- 
tain Andrew Forbes, who had been a man of some 
renown in his day, a judge, and a learned and 
wealthy one — snch a name as is treasured in fa- 
mily records for generations after. But the dif- 
ference between them was this, that Andrew 
Forbes was AinBlie's great-grandfather through 
his father, and Margaret's great-grandfather 
through her mother, who had been a Sinclair; 
Mrs. Sinclair, Margaret's grandmother, having 
been a Forbes, and the daughter of the judge in 
question. It was well for her that she traced this 
connection through her mother, by which Aunt 
Harriet's blood was left untainted by the muddy 
stream. 

" Then we are cousins after all!" cried Margaret. 

And they shook hands over it at the table ; the 
people round looking on in wonder at this unusual 
demonstration ; and Aunt Harriet,' who was next 
to Ainslie — between Ainslie and Luke Hogarth — 
leaning over to say, in her blandest and most 
Madonna-like smile : 
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" My dear Margaret, has the wine got into 
your head? Are you out of your senses, child?" 

" Only think, Mr, Wynter !" cried Margaret, 
laughing and blushing, "Mr. Forbes and I are 
actually cousins of a far-away kind ! At all events, 
we both have the same great-grandfather, which 
is not so very distant, you know. My mother was 
his grandfather's niece ; and that would be quite 
near relations in Scotland ; and as we are Border 
people here, it may stand as near relations for us." 

Lizzie felt that she turned pale while Margaret 
spoke. It Ttfas a mixture of envy and delight — 
envy that this new comer should stand so near to 
the man she loved — delight that his birth was 
good then, after all, and that her father would 
not have this to object to him, when the time 
came for him to know all. 

"There'll be no holding his head in at all now," 
said Luke in an undertone to Grace, by whose side 
he was sitting) between her and Mrs. Grantham ; 
but Mrs. Grantham getting all his attentions — for 
he w&s " hugeously taken with her," he said to 
his daughter frankly enough, adding, half-laugh- 
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ingly, half-pettishly, that as she was going to leave 
him, he would ask Mrs. Grantham to come and 
keep house for him, not blessing Mark for having 
stolen his girl from him. But never mind, he'd 
have a girl of his own that no other Mark should 
steal! 

" Whisht, father !" said Grace in a loud whis- 
per, which made every one look to see, though 
they could not hear, what had been said. 

As for Aunt Harriet, nothing would have 
pleased her better at this moment than the pri- 
vilege of speaking her mind to all concerned, 
untroubled with any recollections of her character 
as a Madonna, beginning with her niece, and end- 
ing with " dear Mr. Wynter." 

Not being able to do that, she did the best 
under the circumstances left to her; and smiled 
with her " plum and prism" mouth exceeding 
sweet; fixing her eyes glacially as she said: 
" Indeed ! I had no idea we should find ourselves 
so honoured in Langthwaite." 

" You are not concerned in it, Aunt Harriet," 
said Margaret, who understood her voice and eyes. 

VOL. II. i 
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" It is through poor mamma, not papa, that I am 
connected with Mr. Forbes." 

" 0, indeed !" said Aunt Harriet again ; t( that 
is a loss for me then, Margaret?" 

" Yes," said Margaret quite gravely. 

The evening passed as such evenings do pass. 
The ladies gathered round the invalid's couch until 
the gentlemen came in, and Margaret tried to* 
he friends with Lizzie, but found she made no 
way. There was an insurmountable barrier in 
the girl's haughty manner which even her sweet 
cheerfulness could not overcome ; so she was fain 
to leave her to herself, and to turn to pretty 
Grace, who fell in love with her at once, and 
accepted her as her queen and sovereign and 
ideal unhesitatingly on the spot. Then the gen- 
tlemen came in; and then there were the plans 
for the embellishment of the church to look at — 
great folios full of stained windows, and patterns 
of every symbol and ornament used in ecclesias- 
tical architecture ; all of which were as familiar 
to the young rector, both in meaning and period, 
as an alphabet to an ordinary reader. So that 
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they had a pleasant little lecture on corbels and 
gargoyles and sedilia and all the rest of it — Ralph 
the lecturer, and Margaret and Ainslie and Lizzie 
the audience. 

And during the lecture Margaret and Ainslie 
sat together on the sofa, with a high folio on the 
stand between them, while Ralph took possession 
of Lizzie, who could scarcely answer him with 
civility. Mark and Grace, sitting a little apart, 
occupied themselves with the book of stained win- 
dowfc, and were very little wiser for what they had 
seen when they came to the end. They would 
have been puzzled to specify one point of differ- 
ence between the windows of York Minster and 
Ely Cathedral, Westminster Abbey and Canter- 
bury. Aunt Harriet looked with womanly sweet- 
ness at Luke Hogarth, from the safe intrenchment 
of Mrs. Wynter's couch-side ; and gentle Mrs. 
Wynter, for the first time in her life, found her- 
self wishing very earnestly for Ralph's marriage, 
and half inclined to plan that she might bring it 
about. 

Then came " a little music" as the unfailing 
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diversion. Ealph played and sang first, to set the 
rest going ; and then Margaret went to the piano, 
and sang one or two songs in a style as cultivated 
and finished as his own, and as if she had had a 
more general training, while his had been rather 
special. For one of the songs she made Mr. 
Forbes, "her cousin" as she laughingly added, 
come and put in a second with her, which no one 
else had ever done ; though Ainslie sang very well, 
for an untaught man; and when he had done she 
told him that he had a very good voice and would 
soon sing well if he practised. He thought he 
sang well as it was. 

Then Grace trilled out a simple Scottish ballad 
all about Jeanie and Jamie, without accompani- 
ment ; and then came Lizzie's ordeal. 

She went to the piano to-night without press- 
ing, with a certain feeling of passionate rivalry — 
of a victory to be achieved, and an enemy sub- 
dued; and she sang as she could sing when she 
gave herself up to music as a self- revelation, 
pouring out all her heart and soul in the voice, 
and filling the whole room with the echo of her 
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love. She always triumphed when she sung like 
this. The passion that stirred her own soul to 
such pathos stirred others as well; and all felt 
the influence of the spirit that lay like a presence 
upon her. Some felt it uncomfortably, as Mrs, 
Wynter and Aunt Harriet; but it had an irre- 
sistible charm for Ainslie ; and before she had got 
through two lines he had left Margaret Elcombe, 
by whose side he was again sitting, and had gone 
over to Lizzie as if called to her by some mes- 
meric power. Then the sadness passed out of her 
face, and only the glory and the gladness of her 
love remained. 

But when she had finished, and he had thanked 
her, more with his eyes than in speech, and had 
said a few trivial words about the music and the 
author, he strolled back to the sofa again, and 
renewed his conversation with Miss Elcombe re- 
specting the hew garden she was going to make 
at the Plosh, giving her the names of the best 
kinds of potatoes and cabbages and peas to plant 
By no means a romantic theme, and yet it was 
not an unpleasant one. '...•* 
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When Lizzie's maid came for her, the party 
broke up ; and the Wastdale people mounted their 
horses to ride home as usual ; but Ainslie, hold* 
ing his horse by the bridle at the rectory gate, 
offered his arm to Lizzie, saying he would see 
her home, and if they would ride gently forward 
he would overtake them before they had got to 
Dancing Grate. It seemed to him as if he ought 
to go home with her — as if he had slighted 
and behaved ill to her ; and his heart reproached 
him for the sad eyes he had seen so often turned 
towards him^ while he had been so much inte- 
rested in his new cousin. 

But their walk was not a pleasant one; for 
Lizzie was jealous and fierce, and taunted and 
annoyed him all the way; though with every 
taunt and angry sneer she stung and wounded 
herself far more deeply than she touched him — 
making herself almost mad with pain and passion 
together. 

At their own gate she held out her hand : the 
servant had gone on up the pathway. 

" I have been a wretch," she said suddenly ; 
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"I hare behaved shamefully. Don't quite hate 
me, Mr. Forbes." 

"I could never do that, Miss Lorton," said 
Ainslie gravely. 

She looked at him for a moment pleadingly. 

" Is that all ?" she said in a low voice. 

Then she turned away up the garden walk, 
and Ainslie heard her sob as she went. 

But she did not hear him call softly, "Lizzie!" 
twice. If she had, and had gone back to him ! 

When all had gone, Margaret, still sitting on 
the sofa, said, "Is that a love affair?" speaking 
suddenly and a little abruptly. 

" What?" asked Ealph, colouring violently. 

" Miss Lorton and my cousin Mr. Forbes." 

Ralph did not answer, but his countenance 
changed painfully, and his hands trembled so that 
he. was forced to lay down on the table the book 
he was holding. Mrs. Wynter looked at him,, 
while she said in a quiet but suppressed voice, 
" I think it is ; I have seen it for some time." 

"O no! no ! such a thought never entered 
my head," cried Balph eagerly. " We know so 
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little yet of Ainslie Forbes, and Miss Lorton can 
have seen less of him than any of us, for he is so 
seldom at Greyrigg. Indeed, mother, I think yon 
have misjudged her. 9 ' 

"I think not, my dear," she replied in the 
same tone and manner as before. " I am not 
fanciful about such things, as you know, but we 
invalids have sharper eyes than people in fine 
health." 

"They have deceived you, mother I" Ralph 
said fervently; and Margaret looking from one 
to the other, felt and saw that she had committed 
a grave blunder somehow, and was sorry for the 
impulsive honesty of the question. 

When prayers were over and they went to bed, 
Aunt Harriet, under pretence of wanting something 
from Margaret's room which she did not want, 
unloaded her soul of its accumulation of wrongs. 

" Such people !" she said, with a grimace that 
put the Madonna rather in the shade ; "that ridi- 
culous little girl dressed up like a doll in a bazaar, 
with her affectation of simplicity — why, her skirt 
was absolutely made of window-blind muslin, and 
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her bodice was only common English merino ! You 
know such things are positive insults to one's feel- 
ings ! And that Mark, as they called him, a mere 
lout Did you see his boots, Margaret? and did 
you ever hear such a voice and such an accent? 
Fancy a creature like that a clergyman ! I won- 
der at any one going to church with such a person 
as that in the pulpit, I am sure I would not. 
Then that Mr. Hogarth" (but she touched on him 
more gently), " I dare say a good-hearted person 
enough, but terribly deficient in breeding; and 
Miss Lorton, handsome in a way, but what a sul- 
len, ill-tempered-looking girl ! I declare she looks 
like a murderess ; and Ainslie Forbes, that half- 
educated vulgar fellow — " 

"No, no, Aunt Harriet," interrupted Mar- 
garet, pleasantly but earnestly; "my cousin is 
very nice. I will not have him run down !" 

"Your cousin! what childish nonsense, Mar- 
garet I You ought to be ashamed to behave as 
you have done to-day ; one would think you had 
never known any society better than what you have 
had to-night. I am disappointed with you: we 
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shall have you fading in love with this ridiculous 
cousin of yours nest" 

"Well?" said Margaret, "and if I do, Aunt 
Harriet?" 

" Then," said Mrs. Grantham severely, "you 
will be a low-minded young woman and a disgrace 
to your famih\* 

" O, you stupid old aunty, how you do like to 
scold T* cried Margaret good humouredly, kissing 
her. 

" Don't, Margaret ! you know I hate to be 
kissed! it makes me 90 hot ! and it is so saUr !** 



CHAPTER V. 

THE YOTOG LADY BOUNTIFUL. 

If Ralph was to be the reforming genius, Margaret 
promised to be the good angel of Langthwaite — 
the young ch&telaine or Lady Bountiful dispensing 
her favours to ail around. She was just the kind 
of* person to do good in a country village, and to 
find interest and work there sufficient for all her 
wants, being a woman of no particular bent of 
genius, but of a clear and healthy intelligence, 
affectionate, active, and genial. She delighted in 
cottage visiting — in doing little kindnesses that 
gave only pleasure, and in relieving greater wants 
±hsL± were of real importance ; and not caring for 
* c society* ' in the arbitrary sense of the word, the 
cc li£e dramas" of the poor filled her heart and 
mind quite as much and rather more than the 
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ordinary conversation of a London diner-out, or 
the languid gossip of a lady's kettledrum. 

She was fond of children, and not too fine 
a lady to see the value and even a certain kind of 
beauty in the sturdy, stolid, uncouth little scamps 
who to Lizzie were as disagreeable as so many 
tadpoles or newts or any thing else unfinished or 
unpleasant She would go to the cottages and 
nurse the babies as if they had been ladies* 
children — ask after the ailments of Mary and 
Martha and Thomas with as much kindly solici- 
tude as if they were creatures well washed and 
scented and in crinolines and feathers — and enter 
into the difficulties and troubles of the household 
where the wife and mother had to help in the 
family living by working out in the fields with the 
men while her children were ski or her daft old 
mother was in her worser way, as if they were the 
difficulties and troubles of her sisters, perplexed 
with unsatisfactory servants, and horses that would 
get inconveniently ilL 

So that it was not only lor her generosities — 
and they were great and for the most part judi- 
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cious, though sometimes, as was natural, a little 
excessive and sometimes misplaced — but mainly 
for the loving womanliness of her nature that 
she was so cordially welcomed everywhere, and 
that the shyest and proudest of the dalesfolk laid 
aside both pride and shyness when they had once 
seen by what pattern of humanity she was made. 
Even Elcy felt less bashful with Miss Elcombe, 
who was quite a stranger, than with Lizzie Lorton 
whom she had known ever since she was a little 
girl ; and Jobby took to the frank-spoken easy- 
mannered young woman, who was not pretty and 
who was one "o' t' new mak," as he would not 
have believed possible had any one foretold it to 
him. Indeed every one with whom she had 
dealings felt the same homely freedom with her ; 
and from Wilkin Yanwath to t' lile scrat, Miss 
Elcombe had but one word from all Langthwaite, 
and that was a word of praise. 

To Aunt Harriet all this was simply degrading 
— neither more nor less* Aunt Harriet acknow- 
ledged as an abstract truth the natural equality of 
all mankind, and how we are but brother and sister 
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worms in the sight of God; but abstract truths 
were powerless against the force of such concretions 
as rags and dirt and poverty and coarseness of 
speech and ignorance; and she felt no more on 
an equality with her brother and sister worms 
of Langthwaite than if they had been so many 
gorillas in fustian and flannel set up on their hind 
legs and taught the semblance of human speech* 
She was for ever scolding Margaret for her ab- 
surdities, and telling her how unladylike she was, 
and how unwise. 

" Give the poor creatures a little jnoney if they 
are really in need — or a little flannel, or a pound 
of tea, or anything of that kind — something really 
useful and that will do them good— or have a cer- 
tain quantity of soup made once a week, and give 
each, family a nice basinful, and supply them with 
tracts and medicine as I do ; but for mercy's sake, 
Margaret, do not shake hands with them when you 
go to see them, and do not be so dreadfully fami- 
liar as you are ! Nothing on earth would induce 
me to behave as you do, and yet I trust that I 
sm a true Christian and understand my duties." 
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" I do not know that I do any thing so out of 
the way, Aunt Harriet," Margaret would say, a 
little troubled; being one of those who are anxious 
to do right, and therefore not unwilling to be 
rebuked. 

" Out of the way? — you simply disgrace your- 
self — that is all ! Go and see the poor as much 
as you like, for that is the duty of those of the rich 
who have strength and nerves coarse enough to 
stand their dreadful odours and diseases; which 
unfortunately I have not ! — and do them as much 
good as you can, poor wretches ! I am sure I am 
the last person in the world to grudge them help ; 
but the idea of nursing their babies and kissing 
their children I and so dirty as they are too, and 
all smelling of stale pie-crust and peat smoke ! 
And what good does it do them? It only puts 
false ideas into their heads, and makes them 
imagine themselves as good as we are. It does 
not feed or clothe them, or make them better 
Christians in any way, but merely spoils them for 
the duties of their station : which I am sure is not 
desirable !" 
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" But, Aunt Harriet, I do not think that I spoil 
them — I do not see how I can ! They are women 
and I am a woman, and babies and children are 
much alike all the world over ; and what harm can 
I do by nursing the poor little things? That is 
not making them like ourselves in conventional 
matters — they would not like that — it is only treat- 
ing them like human beings, and it has made no 
one free or impertinent yet" 

" Not free or impertinent, when they all shake 
hands with you as ifthey were your equals? Why, 
Margaret, what would you have? do you want 
them to kiss you ?" 

" I should not mind — some of them," laughed 
Margaret. "lam sure I shall give that dear old 
Mrs. Dowthwaite a kiss some day — she is so fat 
and motherly!" 

"Well, Margaret," returned Aunt Harriet 
stiffly, " you are your own mistress of course, and 
if you like to do such things you must It is of 
no use remonstrating with you; besides it is not 
my place perhaps to do. so— you are independent 
of me now, and I have no authority over you, 
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unfortunately : but I must say you show me 
very plainly that you have plebeian blood in you 
somewhere — and I am sorry for it. However, 
it does not come from your poor dear father's 
side, I am thankful to say; we were poor, both 
as Granthams and Elcombes, but we were re- 
fined, Margaret, and understood the duties of our 
station!" 

But if Aunt Harriet was disgusted Ralph was 
delighted with Margaret, and was never weary of 
congratulating himself and Langthwaite on the 
blessing of her presence. 

" O mother, if Margaret Elcombe had been my 
sister !" he said one day warmly. 

His mother smiled and echoed the wish ; but 
she did not say, what she often thought now, how 
blessed a thing it would be if Balph would make 
Margaret her daughter if not quite his own sister. 
She saw that his feelings did not run in that 
channel, and she was afraid to trace out the course 
in which they did run ; for she knew, if she did 
not acknowledge, to what a dangerous source they 
would be tracked at last, and to what sorrow they 
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would lead if they could not be diverted. Sorrow 
in any case ! sorrow if even Lizzie could be got to 
love and marry him — sorrow upon sorrow if his 
love for her increased and hers for Ainslie did not 
slacken ! 

In the mean time the friendship between Mar- 
garet and the young rector strengthened every 
day. They were always together, and the people 
looked upon their marriage as a thing as good as 
settled. Margaret's purse was at his command as 
freely as if it had been his own. They held the 
same views on Christian obligations and human 
rights, and what manner of life was imperative on 
the true professors of the faith — they were equally 
in earnest about church matters— equally zealous 
in their several duties ; and yet they were in love 
with each other as little as if they had been two 
young men, or the brother and sister by blood 
they felt to be by liking. 

Aunt Harriet was a little uneasy at the in- 
timacy, for all its harmlessness. She preferred 
London and Corrie Lester to Langthwaite and 
Mrs. Wynter ; though her fears on this side were 
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balanced by those of which Ainslie Forbes was the 
cause and object So that she was tossed about 
between the two in a state of mental shuttlecock 
infinitely embarrassing. " Lamentable" was the 
word she gave to the one — " despicable and dis- 
graceful" fell to Ainslie's share. She could do 
nothing, she said to herself, Margaret was of 
age now, and must take her own course ; all that 
was possible to her was, to keep her eyes open, 
and not spare her remonstrances whenever she had 
occasion for them, in which latter duty she cer- 
tainly did not fail 

Margaret did not confine herself to the rectory 
or the poor : she saw a great deal of Grace Ho- 
garth and the Lortons and Ainslie Forbes ; indeed 
of every one in the place, being, as has been said, 
fond of human society if indifferent to nice " par- 
ties." 

Mrs. Lorton liked her, of course ; yet she was 
desperately frightened lest her presence at the rec- 
tory and the " opportunities" resulting would cross 
her own favourite wishes, and "put poor dear 
Lizzie's nose out of joint," as she phrased it to 
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hersel£ The captain scarcely knew her. She 
could not force herself on him as Balph had 
done, and the shy student was getting a little 
u bothered" with the new feces and the new 
doings at Langthwaite, and almost wished for 
the disgraceful old quiet times again, when Priest 
Laverack troubled no one and the parish got along 
without wheels or driver. He dared say all this 
" awakening" was good, he used to say at home 
discontentedly, but it was deuced unpleasant and 
hindering to a man with any thing to do. 

Lizzie shrank from the heiress. She had not 
forgiven the oousinship, nor the attention paid her 
by Ainslie at the rectory dinner, nor the better oc- 
casions she had for seeing him — for was not Miss 
Eloombe able to see him when she chose, openly 
in the face of the world, while all her own inter- 
views were in secret and planned by herself? 
which left on her an uncomfortable impression 
.that not all her wilfiil passion could destroy. 

Margaret's intercourse with Ainslie had per- 
haps the most variety in it They always seemed 
to be on the verge of a quarrel— were always 
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sparring and disputing about something — Mar- 
garet resisting his pretensions to perfection, and 
he offended that she was not as blind as Lizzie 
Lorton, and as much convinced of his transcendent 
merits. Yet they were substantially admirable 
friends ; and Ainslie, for ever in a dreadful temper 
against her, was delighted when he had occasion 
to visit her, though he used to ride away from her 
fuming, declaring that he would never go near her 
again. And it not infrequently happened that he 
fell in with Lizzie Lorton when in one of these 
fumes against Margaret for her straightforward 
attacks on his vanity; and the girl's passionate 
adoration and loving flattery never came to him 
with such dangerous power as then, when she 
soothed his self-love which had been so deeply 
wounded, and drew together again with her soft 
caressing hands the veil which had been so harshly 
torn. And yet he knew and felt that the one 
braced and the other enervated him; but the 
bracing was so unpleasant and the enervation so 
delicious ! 

There was. great movement going on in the 
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village too at this time. The church was in the 
hands of the workmen, and service was held in 
the schoolroom ; for which Ralph at last got per- 
mission of the Nine, after a hard fight and many 
delays, and against Jobby's open opposition. The 
rector won in the end, for his personal influence 
was beginning to tell a little in the scale; and 
Jobby experienced his first public defeat. It did 
not, however, signify much to the old man per- 
sonally, for he never went to service there ; the 
whole family naturally preferring Wastcote chapel, 
to which they were nearer though not in the dis- 
trict, where they heard their parson Mark read 
the prayers with a twang they understood, and 
give sermons that struck home to the hearts and 
intelligences of all — going over the heads of none, 
even of the densest. Grace too deserted Lang- 
thwaite for Wastcote, as did sometimes Luke; 
though in general that gentleman kept to his old 
habits, and came riding over on a Sunday morn- 
ing, dressed in his best, and even better than hi& 
usual Sunday best, making use of the service time, 
and Jus seat on the form next Mrs. Grantham, to> 
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impress on her his supreme admiration of her as a 
"fine woman," and a "real lady," which com- 
promised no one. 

The Plosh was still under repair — the work 
there being done by Langthwaite men , which made 
Margaret doubly popular; while the men em- 
ployed on the church were all " danged foreigners" 
—of a high class of skilled artizans very superior to 
the rough wallers and joiners of the place. And 
this, necessary as it was, nevertheless gave cause 
for offence against Mr. Wynter, that he could not 
find any one in the vale good enough for him. So 
that the sleepy little place was quite busy and had 
a bright and stirring look with it, and every one, 
directly or indirectly, reaped a small harvest of 
benefit from the influx of strangers and the greater 
bustle going on. The Nag's Head and the two 
jerry shops, Davie Hawk with his cobbling, and 
Michael Jordison with his walling, Peggy with 
her groceries, and Abel Younghusband with his 
beasts — they all " turned their money" faster than 
before, and all thought that " a lile lockmair brass 
nor what they hed" was not such a misfortune 
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that they need kick the cow which gave them milk. 
Peggy Jordison said, " Aye, sure eneugh Langthut 
culd du wi' a gay mair to buy, if so be there was 
nin mair to sell;" and the "lile scrat" had her 
house full of lodgers and customers, and paid off 
an instalment of a heavy debt owing to the Cald- 
ton lawyer in consequence. 

In the dales and distant farmhouses where this 
small wave made no ripple, prejudices were as rank 
as before ; and Jobby for one was as stiff as ever, 
though a little weakened in influence ; Ralph was 
gradually making head against him, and the old 
man was seldom seen in Langthwaite now, know- 
ing instinctively that his reign was over, and that 
lie could not carry things with such a high hand 
as before. 

"Aye! aye! we maun a' hev our day," he 
would say. " I'se hed mine — noo let t' younger 
tykes hae their bit say. I'se hed a gay gude time 
on't, what wi' ane thing and what wi' anither, an 
t' ingle nuik's gitting fit place now for Jobby 
Doothut." 

Mark's engagement with Grace still troubled 
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him; and Wilkin Yanwath's adhesion to Ealph 
annoyed him ; and Matthew's speculations in the 
mine kept him often awake with anxious thoughts, 
for though the yield was good so far, and the 
prospects encouraging, he looked on mining trans- 
actions as so much immoral gambling, and thought 
no good, personal or spiritual, could come to 
whomsoever took part in them. 

Neither was Luke specially well suited with 

Grrace and her choice. He looked to the mines as 

to a grand fortune next thing to certain; and 

thought that Grace might have bided her time and 

have married high. He was an ambitious man, 

and for all his jovial disposition did not like to be 

thwarted in his will nor balked of his wish ; and 

though Mark was as good a lad and as honest a 

one as ever lived — he knew that — yet, sake's alive! 

where were the lass's eyes that she should have 

fallen in love with a sandy-powed bumbling fellow 

like that ? Parson indeed ! he looked better a 

gamekeeper than a parson, said Luke Hogarth, 

with a glance at his own trim, slight, well-knit 

figure, by no means of the " bumbling" order. 
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However, he could not decently oppose what 
every one told him was only what might have been 
expected, so he contented himself with grumbling 
at the loss he was to have — for all that Grace was 
to live with him when she was married — teazing 
her with threats of what he would do when she 
had left him, and telling her, about a dozen times, 
every day, that he did not mean to keep her and 
her parson chap long, for that he intended to have 
a missis of his own as soon as he could— only he 
was divided between three : Mrs. Grantham, Miss. 
Elcombe, or little Elcy, to make all square. 

On her side Aunt Harriet received Mr. Ho* 
garth's attentions sweetly enough ; but in no wise 
too encouragingly, nor to the point of self-com- 
promise. She thought that life might have worse 
chances for her than the How ; for, as is the cus- 
tom in a country village with one of themselves 
a little better off than the multitude, and better 
off than his own past, Luke Hogarth had an 
exaggerated repute for wealth. 

" He was fairly made of money" — " he had 
gowd i' gowpens" — "he'd as mickle brass as a 
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lord," said the people, ringing the changes. And 
as Aunt Harriet loved only one thing in the world 
so well as power — and that was money — Luke 
Hogarth himself, sufficiently gilded, would be a 
pill which even she could swallow. With "gowd 
i' gowpens," green cut-away, bird's-eye scarf, 
horsy look, and fine Cumberland accent should 
all be forgiven ; and Mrs. Harriet Grantham 
would by no means object to the task of refining 
metal with so rich a residuum, even though there 
was so large a quantity of dross to purge away in 
the process. 

So that Langthwaite was decidedly moving, 
and the various little dramas enacting there were 
progressing each in its own small circle, to the 
happiness or unhappiness of the actors. Mar- 
garet Elcombe, however, was one of the happy 
kind — happier indeed than she had ever been in 
her life before, or ever thought it possible she 
could have been with Aunt Harriet as the wet 
blanket between her and the sunshine. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE IRREMEDIABLE SEN. 

Mabgabet was one day going to see the family 
at Dancing Grate, on the Wastcote road. It was 
towards the evening — the pleasantest time for 
walking on a hot and sultry July day, when the 
sun was getting low in the heavens, and the 
shadows were lengthening and deepening; but 
there were two good hours of sunshine and twi- 
light together before the moonless night came on. 

She had not gone far when she came upon 
Lizzie Lorton sitting by the road-side— on the 
same stone as that on which she had sat when 
Ainslie found her pale and failing, and told her 
not to tempt him, just before Margaret Elcombe 
drove by them on her first entrance into Lang- 
thwaite. As she saw Margaret she coloured, and 
looked annoyed — rising, and for a moment stand- 
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ing irresolute; ashamed to go forward as if con- 
tinuing her walk — for she thought that Margaret 
would wonder what she was doing on the Wast- 
oote road, and, like all young people with a secret, 
making sure that her motive would be understood 
and her heart read; and yet she could not go 
back to her dull home until all chance had gone 
of seeing Ainslie — unseen now for many days. 

And while she stood thus irresolute, Margaret 
came up to her, and, holding out her hand, said, 
" I am so glad I have met you, Miss Lorton. I was 
just wishing for a pleasant companion. Tou are 
going my way? — we can go together if you like." 

" You are very good," said Lizzie shyly and 
sullenly too ; " but I am not a particularly pleasant 
companion, I fear." 

" No ? why not ? we ought to be good friends 
and good companions too," returned Margaret 
4i You and Miss Hogarth and I are the only girls 
here, and it will be a pity if we cannot continue to 
be good friends together I" 

" I dare say Grace Hogarth will be easy 
enough," said Lizzie with an accent of disdain. 
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"And not you?" laughing. 

"No, I am not very manageable," she re- 
plied. " Don't you know that I am ( an extremely 
disagreeable young woman, 9 as I heard my step- 
mother once say of me ?" 

" Now do not give yourself such a bad cha- 
racter, Miss Lorton!" Margaret said brightly. 
" We shall get on together beautifully if you will. 
It all depends on you ; for I want to know you 
better, and I want to be good friends with you ; 
but that is impossible if you shrink away from me 
as you have done." 

" Shrink from you !" Lizzie interrupted, with 
an accent half of surprise, half of disdain. 

"Yes, you know you have!" Margaret re- 
peated ; " you have been like ice to me from the 
first, and I have been unable to thaw you, though 
I have tried my best ; which I hold to be very 
unkind of you, an old inhabitant, to a stranger," 
coaxingly. " It is best to be honest, is it not ?" 

" I cannot understand why on earth you should 
want to know me," said Lizzie, with a slightly 
soffened manner. "No one cares for me when 
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they do know me — no one in the whole world 
loves me, neither in the place nor at home. There 
never was. any one so utterly alone as I am — so 
utterly unloved and desolate." 

Tears came into her eyes as she spoke. Though 
her words had the old exaggerated intensity in 
them, they were true enough to her feelings, poor 
girl; and especially true just at this moment; 
for was not Ainslie her world? and when she 
doubted of him, did she not doubt of all? and 
when she. did not see him, did die not feel de- 
serted by all ? 

"0, that is not true, I know! 9 ' exclaimed 
.Margaret ; " you should hear Mr. and Mrs. 
"Wynter speak of you !" 
' " Mr. and Mrs. Wynter !" echoed Lizzie ; 
"what are they? who counts such cold liking as 
that any thing?" 

" Do you think them cold ?" Margaret spoke 
as if in surprise. " I do not. I have been with 
dhem for some time now, and one gets to know 
people when one lives in the same house with 
them sooner and better than in any other manner. 
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A month's residence is equal to a year of mere 
visiting; and I think them the warmest-hearted 
people I know any where !" 

"So they may be," returned Lizzie; "but 
I cannot say that I should look upon their liking 
as a thing worth living for." 

And again Margaret looked at her in aston- 
ishment She could not understand how any one 
could take that tone when speaking of her dear 
Wynters, for it is always difficult to comprehend 
indifference to those we love and esteem. 

" Not perhaps worth living for, if you mean by 
that making it the sole aim and object of exist- 
ence ; for life ought of course to have higher aims 
than the dearest friendship," she answered slowly ; 
" but the love of such people a£ the "Wynters 
helps to make one's days very, very pleasant ; and 
I know it makes me, for one, anxious not to lose 
it by any evil conduct on my own part" 

" People have to take me as I am ; I could 
not change myself to please any one," said Lizzie 
indifferently. 

" Could you not ? I think I could. At least 
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I could put the esteem of such people as the 
Wynters before me as a thing to live up to, and 
to be very careful not to lose," said Margaret 
earnestly, 

" Ah ! but then you see you are good and I 
am wicked," Lizzie answered. " You know that 
makes all the difference between us." 

"Now don't be cynical before your time," 
laughed Margaret " If you get into the habit 
of calling yourself wicked, you will get into the 
habit of being contented to be so, and of not 
trying to make yourself any better : and that will 
never do for any of us ! You had far better think 
yourself the dearest and best little pet in the 
world, and then you will grow into your own 
ideal. Is not that true ?" 

" No," said Lizzie bluntly. " Nothing in 
the world would ever make me good, or a dear 
little pet either. I am not that kind of girl ; I 
might do some tremendous thing if I had the 
chance — defend my castle like the Countess of 
Derby, or be a second Maid of Saragossa, or even 
a Charlotte Corday ; for I think I could kill any 
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one if I had cause/ 1 this she said with an almost 
savage intensify of expression. " I could head 
a regiment, and I could go into the desert among 
the Arabs, like Lady Hester Stanhope; I could 
do any thing wild and strong and brave — at least 
I think so— but if I live to be a hundred, and am 
preached at every day by the Wynters, and tried 
to be coaxed and petted into being a nice quiet 
young lady like any body else, by a dozen Miss 
Elcombes, it will all come to nothing. I am a 
reckless, passionate, wicked girl, and you will 
never do me any good." 

She spoke with the harsh rushing vehemence 
of tone and manner that so painfully intensified 
her words when her evil spirit was roused, with 
the old fire in her eyes, and the burning blood 
upon her face, the dilated nostril, and the lifted 
lip, the scorn of herself and defiance of the world,, 
which, before Ainslie Forbes had come, Ralph's 
better teaching had so greatly subdued. But 
since then it had all burst out with greater force 
than before — proving the truth of a certain parable 
spoken nearly nineteen hundred years ago, which 
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set forth how the evil once banished, and read- 
mitted, oomes back increased seven-fold — as if 
one's passions gather strength during their time 
of sleep. 

Margaret looked at her with genuine distress ; 
and while she looked she saw Lizzie's crimson face 
suddenly turn quite bloodless, while a feint smile, 
pathetic in its shy sweetness, stole round her lips; 
and then there fell upon her ear, what Lizzie's 
quick senses had caught some seconds before she 
had heard it, the sound of a horse's hoofs coming 
on the road towards them ; and in a few momenta 
gallant, well-mounted, handsome Ainslie Forbes 
had met them, as he was cantering into Lang- 
thwaite. 

As he came up to them he threw himself from 
his horse, and held out his hand — to Margaret 
first. 

" I am glad I have met you,"he said heartily; 
and then he turned to Lizzie, holding her hand for 
a longer time, and more closely pressed than Mar- 
garet's. But he did not say he was glad to see 
her, as he had said to Margaret; for, indeed, it . 
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was a mixture of joy and trouble that she caused 
him— of pain and pleasure and pride and dread 
all tangled together in his mind, so that he scarcely 
knew which emotion was the strongest. 

Neither did Lizzie speak as she shook hands 
with him. She could rarely speak when she first 
met him — the excess of joy was too great. But 
even in the midst of her joy now she felt conscious 
of exceeding anger against Margaret Elcombe for 
spoiling what would else have been such an exqui- 
site delight. She had not seen Ainslie this whole 
week — not since Sunday and the service in the 
schoolroom; and it was Friday now; and she 
might have had such a happy walk with him this 
evening, if only that dreadful Marplot had left her 
alone! 

" And I am glad to see you, Mr. Forbes," said 
Margaret. " I want to show you a little fern that 
I have found. I think it is the green spleenwort, 
but I am not sure ; it is such a tiny bit, and so 
young yet, that I cannot be certain whether it is 
that or the maiden-hair spleenwort. Do you think 
you will know ?' 
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u yes," Bald Ainslie ; "I am botanist enough 
for that !" 

" But it is very difficult to distinguish them 
when they are so young ?" asked Margaret. 

"For some people," he answered lightly; 
"but not when you are thoroughly up in the 
subject I do not think that I should make a 
mistake among any of them, at any period of 
growth." 

" No ? Yet Moore says that they are* so very 
difficult to understand, and that some of the va- 
rieties are scarcely to be distinguished at all." * 

"It wants quick perception and the habit of 
close observation," returned Ainslie indifferently. 

She smiled. "I should think Moore had 
both," she said. 

" Perhaps he had ; and yet he could not have 
had much of either if he could not distinguish be- 
tween a green and a maiden-hair spleenwort," 
Ainslie answered. " But all those handbook fel- 
lows are the same ; they always make difficulties 
to show how clever they are themselves, arid what 
a vast deal more than the rest of the world they 
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know ; but I think I shall be a pretty sure guide 
to you, Moore notwithstanding." 

He said this in his brightest manner, his hand- 
some face radiant with manly beauty and light- 
hearted vanity; and as he spoke he looked to 
Lizzie for her approval — and got it. 

"Well, we shall see," said Margaret good- 
temperedly, but by no means flatteringly. "I. 
will put you to the test, and — if you fail !" 

"WeH? and if I feil?" he said in a kind of 
doubtful manner, as if waiting to see whether he 
was to be offended or not. 

" Then I shall know that you have been boast- 
ing as usual," Margaret replied simply and frankly. 

" I would not send any one to Miss Elcombe 
for my character," cried Ainslie rather bitterly. 

"No? why not? I should give you a very 
good one for some things." 

" I do not know what they would be," he re- 
turned. 

" Don't you ? Well, I should give you a good 
character for kindness. I am sure you have been 
very kind to me in many ways." 
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His face, which had clouded, cleared on this. 
" I am glad that I have been of service to you," 
lie said, accepting her acknowledgment gravely as 
his due ; " I have done my best to be so." 

" And I have not been ungrateful" 

"Not ungrateful perhaps, but — " he hesi- 
tated. 

"But what?" 

" I scarcely know how to put it, Miss Elcombe 
— critical, sharp on me, satirical." 

" No, neither of the last two," replied Mar- 
garet earnestly ; " critical I may have been, both 
intentionally and unintentionally; but neither 
sharp nor satirical. These do not belong to my 
character, and we cannot travel out of our own 
sphere." 

" I think you have been both this evening," 
said Lizzie suddenly. 

" Do you? I am so sorry ! You must forgive 
me if I have been rude, Mr. Forbes, for I neither 
knew nor intended it," said Margaret, turning to 
Ainslie with the most endearing sweetness. 

And for just a moment her plain face looked 
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absolutely lovely to the young man, seeing only 
the deep-set eyes and the frank and noble spirit 
shining through. 

" Don't apologize," he said hastily. " It was 
I who was touchy, not you who were sharp. And 
even if you had been sharp, I deserved it" 

" Don't say that," Lizzie said in a low and 
pained voice. 

Margaret smiled up at him kindly. " I do like 
candour," she said heartily, not hearing Lizzie's 
words. 

And Ainslie felt his heart warm at her voice ; 
but with a different feeling from that which Lizzie 
Lorton roused when she praised him, and painted 
a demi-god as the likeness of himself. 

Then the conversation went off into a general 
discussion on botanical matters — on Linnaeus and 
the Natural System, and the ferns of the lake- 
district and the flowers of the lake-district, and 
the scientific names, and the popular ones, with all 
the pleasant little ends and thrums of gossip to be 
unravelled on the subject — interesting to both;, 
in which poor Lizzie was distanced, and soon set 
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aside altogether ; for she knew nothing of botany — 
she knew nothing of any thing — as ignorant as she 
was wicked ! she used to say, with that scornful 
lip of hers, and her self-torturing habit of making 
herself out as bad as possible. 

Now she began to feel angry that Margaret 
should be so much better informed than herself, 
and able to talk on what was a sealed book to her ; 
and then she got proud and jealous, and kept a 
moody silence, which Ainslie at the least noticed 
and understood if Margaret did not. Indeed 
Margaret was so candid and unsuspicious herself 
— so above petty jealousies of any kind, that she 
did not read Lizzie Lorton as quickly as many 
another might have done ; and continued her talk 
with Ainslie quite unconscious that she could be 
giving offence to any one by a discussion on but- 
tercups and daisies. 

Margaret had never been in love ; and even if 
she had been, she would not therefore have under- 
stood this kind of jealousy the better ; so that what 
with her unsuspiciousness and ignorance together 
she contrived to torture poor Lizzie frightfully. 
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True she tried to include her in the conversation ; 
but Lizzie would not be included — keeping silence 
when spoken to, sulking savagely and looking 
wretched. At first she found a little comfort in 
patting " Jessie" the mare, but this soon palled 
upon her as an unsatisfactory substitute that only 
soiled her pale grey gloves and made the creature 
fidgeiy. Then she fell back, gradually increasing 
the distance between her and her companions, till 
a turn in the road hid the pair walking in front, 
talking together cordially. 

Then Lizzie, with her brain on fire, and her 
heart beating as if it would burst, turned up a 
rough lane that led along the fell -side to the 
Mickledore ravine — the most tremendous point 
in the country, but of not difficult access : for a 
made road, if a rough one, led up to it, which the 
most timid horsewoman could have followed in 
safety as far as Dhu Crag. There the danger 
began, and just by Dhu Crag it was in truth both 
somewhat perilous and very awful. 

Lizzie had got some distance between the grey 
stone walls that fenced in Mickledore Trod, as the 
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road tip to the ghyll-head was called, before Mar- 
garet and Ainslie missed her. Halting for her to 
<5ome up to them, thinking that she was lingering 
behind — Margaret imagined gathering wild flow- 
ers, but Ainslie guessed in jealous displeasure — 
they suddenly saw her pass an opening in the fell- 
side road, high above their heads. 

" Why there is Miss Lorton !" cried Margaret; 
" where is she going to, and what can have made 
her leave us so suddenly ?" 

" She is not going up to Mickledore !" said 
Ainslie. " Good God I why can she be going 
there at this hour and alone ?" 

He looked desperately disturbed ; and as 
Margaret watched his face a light broke in on 
her. 

u How stupid I am P she cried. " She has 
gone because I have monopolized you P 

" I assure you, Miss Elcombe — " Ainslie began 
stammering. 

" Now you know that is the reason," inter- 
rupted Margaret. " It was all my fault ; but I 
•am so stupid about such things ! I never dreamt 
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that she would be annoyed, but then I have no 
tact. I have seen there was something between 
you from the first, and I should have been more 
considerate." 

" Miss Elcombe, on my word of honour as 'a 
gentleman there is nothing serious between Miss 
Lorton and me," Ainslie said earnestly. 

" Nothing serious ?" she repeated slowly, look- 
ing into his face. 

" I admire her immensely, but I am not bound 
to her in any way," said Ainslie. 

" No ? Then you have been merely flirting 
with her?" The open brow slightly contracted 
and the clear grey eyes grew dark. 

" We have been thrown a good deal together, 
and I dare say she knows that I think her very 
beautiful and attractive," replied Ainslie not quite 
straightforwardly, 

" You should not trifle with a girl like that !" 
said Margaret very gravely. " No harm is done 
by flirting with a silly little coquette — it is only 
what she deserves — but not with a girl of such an 
intense nature as Miss Lorton ! You do not know 
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What mischief you are doing. It is not fair upon 
her — it is not manly — you should make up your 
mind, or give up flirting !" 

" Make up my mind to what ?" Ainslie re- 
turned. " To make Miss Lorton the offer of my 
hand and fortune? I have a hundred and twenty 
pounds a year as the superintendent of the Haver- 
brack mine ; and not another shilling in the wide 
world beside. And though this is not to be my 
ultimate — I trust that I have both too much 
energy and too much capacity to be content with 
such a life as my present — yet how can I ask a 
girl of Miss Lorton's position to enter into an 
engagement, so uncertain as all my future is ?— 
an engagement of perhaps years — to end in dis- 
appointment at last?" 

" Then you should not have inade her in love 
with you," said Margaret tenaciously. u You 
should have thought of all this before, and not 
have flirted with her as you must have done, if 
you knew that no good could come of it." 

Ainslie did not speak. He was not going to 
tell her that poor Lizzie herself had offered nine- 
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tenths of the temptation, and made more love than 
himself; yet he was sorry that Margaret believed 
him dishonourable, and as much vexed as sorry. 
He would have been glad could he have told her 
the exact truth. Had she been a married woman, 
and older than himself — with her nature, so kind 
and liberal — perhaps he would have done so ; but 
as he could not justify himself without betraying 
the unhappy girl, he held his peace and left his 
cousin in her error. 

"Had you not better ride up the path after 
her?" then said Margaret. "I cannot bear to 
think of her leaving us in such a mood as she 
must be in, and on that dangerous place too and 
alone, and in the evening. She is such a wild 
creature one never knows what she might do ! 
And I the cause of it !" Here something struck 
her unpleasantly, for she blushed deeply. " I am 
not one to cause jealousy at any time," she con- 
tinued with evident pain in her embarrassment, 
" and certainly not to such a beautiful girl as Miss 
Lorton— one of the loveliest girls I have ever seen, 
I think!" 
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" She has no right to be jealous I" exclaimed 
Ainslie angrily. 

" Well, right or not, she evidently is jealous," 
Margaret answered. " I wish you would go to 
her* It is not very pleasant to me to have her 
fretting because she thinks I am wanting to mono- 
polize you !" And again the blood came up into 
her face, none the handsomer for her blushing. 

" I will go and see what is the matter with her 
if you wish me to do so," answered Ainslie reluc- 
tantly; "but I do not like to leave you so ab- 
ruptly." 

" ! I can take care of myself," said Mar- 
garet. " Besides, you have no duties to me, and 
you have to her." 

" 1 have not," said Ainslie firmly. 

" Then you are very much to blame for letting 
her think that you have," returned Margaret just 
as firmly. 

" You are condemning me unjustly, Miss El- 
combe," Ainslie said earnestly. 

" I do not wish to do that — but what can I 
think?" she asked a little softened. " However, 
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it's no business of mine, and I have no right to 
speak ; but do not make her miserable, Mr. Forbes, 
and ! do not deceive her I And go and see after 
her now." 

" As you will," he answered coldly. " Perhaps 
in the future you may do me justice." 

Then he mounted his horse, lifted his hat (he 
did not shake hands), and spurred up the steep 
pathway, cursing the girl's temper which had so 
painfully compromised him in the eyes of one 
whose esteem he coveted. 

And yet his heart beat with the old bounding 
throb when he came upon her, standing on the 
edge of the precipice, looking down into the tor- 
rent foaming below, but seeing and knowing no- 
thing of what lay before her — conscious only of 
the giddy brain and the aching heart, and the 
fierce desire always in the background of her 
consciousness to have done with life altogether, 
and to be quietly at rest in the grave. 

The place where she stood was one of the 
grandest things about Langthwaite. Scoring the 
fell of the mountain like a titanic furrow, and fall- 
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ing sharp away from under the overhanging cliff, 
the great Mickledpre chasm dropped steep and 
sheer before them. Ferns and feathery trees 
grew down its rugged sides, and in the channel 
rushed and tumbled a restless torrent ; but neither 
foam nor foliage hid the fierceness of the rocks 
and broken boulders which made the Mickledore 
ghyll almost unscaleable by even the most expert 
cragsman. Above the pathway rqse the grey mass 
of Dhu Crag — part of the rock overhanging the 
path, so that the way seemed to end there ab- 
ruptly, until you rounded the base, and saw it 
stretching on and up over the fell top, leading 
by a rough shepherd's track to the crag above 
Dale Head. Any one standing on the other side 
of the rock two feet off would be entirely hidden 
from those facing the ghyll, but every thing said 
could be heard as distinctly as if no impediment 
whatever stood between. 

Far below, the lake with its one green island, 
the winding roads, the summer woods, the village, 
and the solitary houses scattered through the val- 
ley, lay still and peaceful in the parting sunshine. 

VOL. II. H 
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The lake was threaded through with long bright 
shining lines; a few small clouds were stretched 
like bars of gold above the purple western fells ; 
but every instant a feint flush of crimson was 
mounting and flowing up into the opal sky, soon 
to turn this radiant gold to burning blood. Every 
instant the day was passing, the sun was sinking 
lower, and the first feint footsteps of the night 
were coming on. 

Hitherto the way had been between two stone 
walls, but at this point all defence suddenly broke 
off. There was not even a railing between the 
roadway and the chasm two hundred feet deep; 
and the winter storms and frosts every year broke 
down more of the rocks and made the pathway 
narrower and more dangerous. Not that it was 
really dangerous to a steady head ; but it was 
terrifying — specially to those unused to mountain 
fractures; and every one had a certain feeling 
of dread when one they loved went up Mickle- 
dore Trod alone. For a sudden dizziness, or a 
false step, or a mountain mist sweeping down the 
hill-side unwarned of, or a blast of wind such as 
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sometimes hurled with a force greater than 
that of a man round the base of Dhu Crag, might 
have made that terrible ravine as deadly as it 
was wild. No accident had taken place there 
as yet, but every one felt that it was to be fatal 
sooner or later. 

" Why did you leave us in that abrupt way, 
Miss Lorton ?" asked Ainslie coldly, as he came 
up to Lizzie standing under Dhu Crag. . 

" Of what use to stay ?" she answered, scarcely 
able to maintain a semblance of anger, so glad was 
she that he had come to her. She lived so in the 
present moment, and she loved him so intensely, 
that she forgot even anger and jealousy when she 
was with him. 

" Of what use to stay ? What do you mean ? 
Why should you not have stayed ?" 

" I was in the way," flamed up Lizzie. " You 
and Miss Elcombe took care that I should feel 
that; so I thought the kindest thing I could do 
was to leave you to yourselves." 

16 1 do not understand you," said Ainslie. 

" No ? yet it is. very plain that Miss Elcombe 
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has great attraction for you!" she said with a 
scornful emphasis. 

" Yes, she has," returned Ainslie stiffly. 
" What of that ? I like Miss Elcombe immensely ; 
and as you say, she has great attraction for m©. 
And what then?" 

The flaming cheeks blanched. "Nothing; 
did I not say so ?" she repeated huskily, her lips 
quivering. . 

Ainslie could never see Lizzie's distress un- 
moved. When her lips quivered, and her cheeks 
paled, and her eyes filled up with tears, he was 
always conquered. Attractive as she was to him 
at all times, she was absolutely enthralling when 
in affliction for love of him; and her tears were 
more powerful influences over him than even her 
flatteries. He led his horse a short way down the 
path, and came back to her as she stood leaning 
against the angle of the crag. 

" Now, Lizzie Lorton, don't be silly," he said 
gently; "you know that you are talking non- 
sense." 

"I don't know it," said Lizzie impulsively. 
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u She has money and I have none ; and money, 
would make even a plainer girl than Miss Bl- 
eombe beautiful to most men." 

" And yqu think me such a mercenary hound' 
that I would marry for money, whether I loved 
the woman or not ? Thank you, Miss Lorton, I 
eonfess I thought you had a higher opinion of me." 

She laid her hand on his arm, her slight fin- 
gers clasped convulsively upon it. "No," she 
said, bending forward, " I think you are all that 
is great and beautiful and heroic, Ainslie. You 
could not do any thing wrong 1 You are the 
noblest man I know, and the best and the dearest ! 
Now I have said too much I" she cried, covering 
her crimson face. 

He took her hands away by gentle force ; but 
she still hid her face from him — this time against 
his shoulder. (i Lizzie, what makes you love me 
so much? so much better than I deserve?'* he 
asked in a low voice that trembled with emotion. - 

" I do not know," answered the girl. " I 
only know that I do love you, Ainslie ; and that 
I have loved you from the first moment I saw 
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you. Why should I not say it?" she continued 
with a passionate gesture, as expressive as if she 
had thrown herself at his feet, and that left the 
game impression on his mind. " What harm is 
there in confessing it? what is there to be ashamed 
of? . Why may not women show their feelings as 
well as men? Why may I not say that I love 
you, Ainslie — that I love you ?" 

u But, my Lizzie ! my beautiful Lizzie, listen 
to me. I have no money. I cannot. marry you ; 
it is impossible. I should ruin you if I were 
to make you my wife, and take you into utter 
misery if I were to ask you to share the only 
home that I could offer you." 

He spoke in great agitation,, dizzy with the 
vehemence of her love, dizzy with the rushing 
torrent of his own blood ; and drawing her nearer 
to him, while in words he put her away. 

u I will love you and be your happy wife 
whatever your home!" said Lizzie in her deep 
tones. . " I will work for you as your servant ; 
I will regret nothing — station, luxury, home — 
nothing, if only I may be with you, and never 
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leave you again. Ainaliel you do not know 
how much I love you ! If you did, you would 
not let such a miserable thing as a little want 
of money stand between us. No one will ever 
love you as I do ; no one ever could." 

"There is honour, my Lizzie," said Ainslie 
slowly, and speaking with a voice so altered, so 
harsh and broken, that Lizzie scarcely recognized 
it as his. " You do not think of yourself ; I must 
think for you," 

"And is there no honour due to me when 
I have said such things as I have to you ?" asked 
Lizzie, looking up with a strange mixture of bash- 
fulness and recklessness. " People would cut me 
if they knew that I had pleaded with you to marry 
me when you say you cannot. They would say 
I was not fit to be spoken to again ; but I would 
not care if the whole world cut .me, and you kept 
to me. I do not care if it is wrong to say all this, 
Ainslie. I cannot help it, and I will not help it. 
I love you beyond every thing else in heaven or 
earth, and if it is wrong to say — it may be 
wrong." 
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Her voice rose to a wild cry as she said this. 
She put her arms round him and looked into his 
face with an expression in her own that bewildered 
and half maddened him. 

What could he do ? Could he put her coldly 
from him, and bid her remember her own dignity- 
while he counted up the obstacles between them ? 
Could he refuse the love so frankly offered, and in 
that very frankness so confiding in his honour and 
generous acceptance ? What could he do ? Un- 
suited in rank and poor in fortunes as he was, the 
temptation was too strong for him — and he yielded, 
as perhaps most other men would have done. 

" Lizzie," he said in a half-suffocated voice, 
clasping her to him, " who could resist you? who 
could help loving you ?" 

" 0, then, you do love me ?" she cried with a 
wild ecstatic voice. " Ainslie ! say it again ! say 
it again ! say that you love me again I" 

" I love you, Lizzie 1" said Ainslie, And at 
the moment he thought he spoke the truth. 

" I am too happy!" sobbed poor Lizzie, lifting 
up her face beautified by happiness into something 
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almost unearthly. " Ainslie, my Ainslie now I 
you have given me new life, and made the world 
heaven to me !" 

" But you must keep it secret, Lizzie, for a 
time at least — until I can see my way," said Ains- 
lie, the entanglement of the future striking him. 

" I have no will but yours, my darling," she 
answered tenderly. " I will keep it secret for ever 
— only love me, and I care for nothing else." 

"Perhaps the master will not object to give 
me a sovereign for keeping his secret too !" said 
a rough voice in their ears, as a coarse brutal- 
looking man got up from the ground where he 
had been crouching against the lee of the crag, and 
rounding the base stood suddenly before them. 

He was one of the miners from Haverbrack, a 
Cornishman, and an insolent fellow, between whom 
and Ainslie had often been rough words already, 
and who had been summarily discharged from the 
works for insubordination to-day. 

" I shall have a nice tale to tell of the young 
lady down in the village unless the master likes to 
buy me off," he said sneeringly. 
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Ainslie started at the words,, coming bo sud- 
denly, and in the midst of a tumult of feeling of 
such a different character. He did not speak, but 
hastily setting Lizzie to the side, placing himself 
instinctively before her, as if to hide her, he struck 
the man a blow, and his ring — the sardonyx with 
the mailed hand and "Unto Death" beneath — 
catching the cheek, cut it open and covered his. 
own hand with blood. A little stunned and blinded, 
the man at the first reeled backward ; then with a 
low howl he rushed in and closed with Ainslie, 
trying to drag him across the pathway — his one 
brute instinct the precipice. But Ainslie, though 
lighter and not so powerful, was better trained, and 
flung him. To his feet again, striking wildly but 
hitting hard, the Oornishman again closed with 
him, and again tried to drag him to the edge 
of the crag hanging over the chasm; and again 
Ainslie flung him backward. The struggle was 
long and fierce, and all the more terrible by its 
silence— only the heavy breathing of the two men 
and the quick blows given and returned breaking 
the sweet summer stillness. Suddenly something 
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flashed in the air, and Ainslie had just time to 
catch the brawny wrist uplifted, and wrest from 
the hand a knife lunged against his breast, before 
it struck. As it was it gashed his hand, already 
wet and red with blood. Acting only on the mere 
instinct and impulse of the moment — not thinking, 
scarcely knowing, what he did — Ainslie seized the 
man by the throat, raised him from his feet, and 
hurled him from him. A crash of broken boughs — 
the noise of something falling from point to point 
with a dull and lifeless weight — the wild cries of 
the startled birds coming up from the chasm — and 
the flying of the parted spray as the waters closed 
over the mangled thing that so few moments ago 
was a living man, told Ainslie Forbes standing in 
the calm of the warm July sunset that he was a 
murderer. He had committed the irremediable 
sin, the taint of which would cling to him for ever, 
and for all his life hereafter must live with that 
erime upon his soul and bear the burden of its 
heavy secret It was as if the night had suddenly 
fallen on him, but also as if he had seen the face 
of God, 
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Lizzie came up to him and laid her hand on 
his quivering arm. She was as white as the dead 
thing in the waters below, but there was no mis- 
taking her accent as she said to him in a deep 
low thrilling voice, "I love you all the more 
for this, Ainslie; now, nothing can ever sepa- 
rate us !" 

" Leave me, Lizzie ! I am not fit for you to 
touch," said Ainslie, shrinking from her. " My 
hands are covered with blood J" 

" I will share it with you, my beloved !" said 
Lizzie fervently, and stooped her lips to his bloody 
hand, wet and crimson as it was, staining her 
own lips crimson with her kiss. 

But the action revolted him, and he shook her 
off fiercely, saying, " Leave me to myself, Lizzie ! 
I will see you again soon, but now leave me, and 
go home." 

" Let me stay with you," she pleaded. 

He waved her away impatiently. u Such 
things are not for you to know of— and I must 
be alone." 

" Give me your ring then," she said. " It 
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is mine now, Ainslie. I am yours unto death, 
am I not?" 

"Good God! is this a time for love folly!" 
he exclaimed passionately. 

" Folly !" said Lizzie in the harsh tones which 
more than all else expressed emotion with her, 
" is there ever any folly with love ?" 

He was silent. His heart had closed to her, 
and her beauty had lost its power over him. 

" Ainslie I" she said softly, "give me your 
ring — let me feel engaged to you — let me show 
to the world that I am." 

" Would you drive me mad with your child- 
ishness?" he cried; "I tell you again, leave me 
to myself— I must be alone." 

" I will go then, as you wish it," she said 
very humbly, one foot arched to go ; " but tell me 
only one thing, when shall I see you again?" 

" Soon — very soon. I cannot tell when, but 
soon." 

" You will not fail me ? O, you cannot ! you 
are mine now — and I am yours !" she cried pas- 
sionately. 
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" Go !" said Ainslie sternly, waving her away 
as he had waved her away before. 

She still lingered for a moment as if expecting 
him to speak again, but he kept his face turned 
resolutely from her, and neither spoke nor looked. 
Then, with tears in her eyes, she slowly went 
down the steep path, stopping where "Jessie" was 
tethered to caress her sleek sides, hoping that 
Ainslie might come down while she was waiting, 
and so she would see him again. But he did not 
come ; and she was obliged to go on alone to the 
home that looked more desolate to-night than it 
had ever looked before. 

But in all the horror and confusion of mind 
possessing her she was conscious mainly of one 
thing — that a tie stronger than that of love was 
now between herself and Ainslie, and that no* 
thing could ever divorce them again. They 
were married: their lives were bound together 
by the iron clamps of an awful secret, and the 
priest who had united them was Death. It was a 
tragedy, it was a crime ; but she loved him all the 
same. 
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But Ainslie standing there under the finding 
glories of the sunset felt his love for her die away 
like that last crimson flush in the evening sky, 
-while a feeling almost of loathing took its place 
instead. And with this came also a feeling of 
horror against himself. As he looked back over 
the years of time that separated his present self 
from the self of half an hour ago, how innocent 
and boyish all his worst offences seemed ! A little 
heady vanity, young blood heated to beyond the 
point of prudence, some natural ambition, and not 
unnatural pride — nothing worse : but now ! ■ He 
bent his face upon the arm stretched out against 
the rock, sick at heart with the terrible sickness 
of an eternal crime. He tried to pray, but could 
not : it was mere mockery, and as if he was pray- 
ing to empty space. God had withdrawn from 
him ; he was like Cain, shut out for ever. Then 
he felt that it must all be a dream, and that 
he should wake to find himself at JDale Head, 
and innocent; and then the stunned confusion 
following on the tumult of a sudden crime sub- 
sided, and he realized every thing — his own posi- 
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tion — all the details — Lizzie's hold on him— and 
his chances of detection or security. 

Among his thoughts too came the question as 
to whether he would give himself up and so brave 
the worst, or keep the thing a close secret, haunt- 
ing him for ever with the fear of discovery. But 
his soul shrank from this ordeal. He who had 
been so great a man among them all, to be now 
known as a murderer — to have to stand in the 
felon's dock and be tried for his life — to be im r 
prisoned at the best for months — perhaps for 
years- 1 — no ! he could not. It was too hard a 
trial ; and he put it from him as something im- 
possible. He would keep the thing secret and 
take his chance. Mickledore was deep, and Lizzie 
loved him if he did not love her — what was there 
then that could betray ? 

By this time the twilight was deepening into the 
grey gloom of the young night. Hastily washing 
bis face and hands in the little stream that crossed 
the road lower down, Ainslie turned away from 
the chasm with a certain nervous tremor infinitely 
distressing to a man so brave and strong as he. 
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" Are the first fruits to be cowardice ?" he said ' 
to himself bitterly. " Am I to live as I have read 
that murderers do live, haunted with a fear that 
never leaves them, afraid of my own shadow like 
a frightened girl?" 

As if he was striving bodily with an actual 
presence he turned back to the top of the ravine 
and looked steadily down into the darkening glen, . 
The weird note of the night-jar came up from 
the abyss; silent bats shot trenchant against the 
fading sky; ghostly moths grey and white stole 
out into the upper air; an owl hooted from the 
ivy of a deserted cottage on the fell-side; the 
feathery boughs of birch and rowan quivered in 
the freshening air like hearse plumes set against 
the horizon ; and the white line of water fell like 
a long winding-sheet shrouding the ghastly thing 
that lay dead among the rocks below. He looked 
at it all long and steadily, but the drops stood 
on his forehead, and his breath came hard and 
deep, and his heart beat fast, as he stood and 
wrestled with his dread. And then he turned 
away slowly, like a man who has overcome, but 
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whose foe lives yet His fear was vanquished for 
the moment, but he knew that he had bought the 
victory with a price — that he would never have 
the iron nerve and dauntless heart of former days 
again. He knew that he had broken the main- 
spring of true courage — innocence, and that the 
inner harmony of his life would never sound the 
chord it had sounded in times past. 

As he was riding up the road towards Lang- 
thwaite — for he had to go to the village on some 
small matter of blacksmith's business connected 
with the mines — he heard voices before him. In 
a still night in the lake-country voices travel 
with the set of the water a really marvellous 
distance; and these voices now came down the 
kke towards him quite clear and distinct, though 
the speakers were more than half a mile by the 
road away. 

" He is full of faults, I know," said one, 
which he recognized as Margaret's ; u one cannot 
be half an hour in his company without seeing 
that, and being provoked too; but there is some- 
thing about him — I do not know what it is — that 
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I like intensely, for all that I am so often angry 
with him." 

" Do you not know what it is ?" asked Ralph. 

" Na, I am not a good analyzer — what is it ?" 

" He has a conscience/' said Ralph, " and 
knows when he does wrong: which every one does 
not" 

"Ah! then he will come all right in the 
end!" Margaret cried, with a certain clearness 
in the ring of her voice very expressive. " Yes, 
I suppose it is that — that and the generosity and 
genial temper we can all see. And, after all, 
dear Mr. Wynter, if we have a conscience — does 
not that say every thing ?" 

" It is the gateway to heaven," Ralph an- 
swered gravely. u The conscience which con- 
victs of sin leads to the endeavour which obtains 
forgiveness. Yes, Ainslie Forbes will do well in 
the end, and I believe that he will live to be a 
true Christian]^ and a thoroughly noble high- 
minded man." 

^ " So do I," said Margaret warmly. " I am 
so glad you think so highly of him !" 
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Dreading to hear more Ainslie spurred his 
horse forward, and soon overtook the friends re- 
turning together from Dancing Grate; but he 
only called out to them a good night/' and rode 
past them into the village. 

Their words made his heart burn as he thought 
of them, and he was glad they had said nothing 
more favourable. Not to be praised for what he 
was, but for what he might become — full of 
faults now, but with future possibilities — it seemed 
almost to him as if that conversation had been 
" sent" to bear him up through this moment of 
spiritual agony, to give him Hope for the dark 
and distant future through this shameful and 
destroying present. 



CHAPTER VIL 

RALPH WINTER'S MISTAKE. 

Feverishly passed the days after Lizzie Lorton 
turned away from Ainslie on Mickledore, and 
wearily she looked for his promised coming. But 
day by day she looked in vain ; and when even- 
ing came her hope went with it into the dark 
night of disappointment. And yet she was not in 
such utter misery as she had been in after the 
visit to the mines. She was more restless, but 
not so unhappy ; for she felt that his absence was 
now at the worst but delay — they must meet 
again, and meet too not to part. Did he not love 
her? and how could he live without her if he 
loved her? And he did love her! She was as 
sure of that now as of the summer sun — sure, 
quite sure. Also, was there not the terrible bond 
of Death between them, to brace and strengthen 
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that softer tie of love? What then had she to 
fear? Could she not be patient, and wait his 
good time ? Impatient and self-willed with others, 
could she not be humble and docile to him ? 

But she was feverish and restjess nevertheless ; 
and her face had in it a concentrated expression 
that gave her beauty more power than it had ever 
had before. And it had never been weak. Yet 
in spite of her conviction that all would be well in 
the future, and her resolution to walk gently and 
humbly through the present, when two or three 
days had come and gone, and still Ainslie did not 
appear, she could bear the suspense no longer. 
She must see him, or at the least hea? from him, 
else she felt as if she should go mad. She dared 
not go to Dale Head nor yet to the mines to seek 
him. She had just so much self-command re- 
maining, and no more ; but she wrote to him a let- 
ter full of sorrow and emotion, pathetic in its inten- 
sity, saying how that she loved him better than 
her own life, and how that she craved only for his 
love in return. She cared for nothing else, in this 
world or the next ! Station, luxury, home, were 
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nothing to her without him — their loss would be 
less than nothing if in exchange for him. She 
would take her shore of that dreadful thing, if it 
were necessary ; and if he were to be denounced 
as a murderer, she would be denounced too. It was 
3. secret shared between them — the secret which 
had united them finally and for ever — and she 
would divide the penalty, if need be, as well,. 
She did not doubt him in any thing ; the tie be- 
tween them was too strong to be broken, and they 
belonged to each other for life ; yet she wanted to 
see him again. She yearned with a longing that 
was real pain to look into his eyes, to hear his 
voice, to touch his dear hand once more, to heat 
him say again that he loved her, and to be taken 
to his heart. Could he not understand what she 
must feel after such a parting as their last had 
been? By all he held dear and sacred she ber 
.sought him to come over to Langthwaite if only 
for half an hour, and to let her see him. O ! her 
weary heart ached — it ached for longing to hear 
him say again, " Lizzie, I love you" — and to be 
able to say to him again, ' * Ainslie, how I love you !" 
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It was a letter full of the innocent recklessness 
of her nature — foreseeing no results, calculating 
no chances, guided by no reason— just a mad out- 
pouring of her soul with the savage's belief that 
what she felt, that had she the right by nature 
to express. And it was a letter which, even 
only a few days since, would have stirred Ains- 
lie to a response as fervid as her appeal, but 
which now only helped to chill him still more 
towards hen 

It was unwomanly, he said to himself, pacing 
through his room with a darkened brow ; her love 
had become like some oppressive nightmare to 
him, and the allusion to the tie between them only 
roused the man's instinctive revolt at any thing 
like dictation or claim. He had never voluntarily 
told her he loved her. He had taken her in his 
arms, and had kissed her — what then ? Is a man 
pledged to marry every woman to whom he gives 
a passing kiss ? He had said nothing, and done 
nothing that could be taken as compromising his 
honour; she had tried him beyond his strength, 
and he had slipped; but he would not allow a 
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moment's mistake to be accepted as a serious en- 
gagement, and he would write to her at once, and 
so put things straight between them. 

Poor Lizzie lost more than she gained by her 
ill-advised letter — impulsive women always do 
when they take to writing either in entreaty or 
deprecation — and for an answer received a short 
reply, beginning " My dear Miss Lorton," and 
ending "Yours sincerely." In which letter 
Ainslie reminded her of what he had said before, 
his utter inability to marry ; and repudiating, 
as a deliberate wrong to her of which he could 
not possibly be guilty, the proposal to go to a 
colony, unfitted as she was by education and 
habits for such a life. He thanked her for her 
-love and confidence, assuring her that she should 
never repent her trust in him ; but in the uncer- 
tainty of his present prospects he distinctly re- 
fused to hold her to any engagement; and he 
ended by hoping that she would find her happi- 
ness with some one more worthy of her than him- 
self. He should always feel for her the strongest 
interest and regard ; and then, most imprudently, 
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he added, " Would that things might have been 
different between us !" 

Which destroyed the whole effect of the former 
part, inasmuch as it left on Lizzie the impression 
that he too regretted, desired, and loved* 

It was on a Saturday when she received this 
letter. The next day Ainslie was not at church, 
and Lizzie profited but little by prayers or sermon. 
On Monday she was sitting in the drawing-room 
alone. Mrs. Lorton had gone to the rectory with 
the children — her father was in the study above — 
and Lizzie sat by the window looking out on to 
the lake, widowed and forlorn. 

Mr. Wynter was announced. He had been 
struct by her appearance yesterday; her eyes 
were so large and hollow, and the orbits so darkly 
purple, the muscles of her temples were so swollen, 
her lips so compressed, and all the lines of her nice 
as sharply drawn as if she had been twice her age, 
and her whole manner and appearance thai of one 
in much suffering or in grave ill-health. She had 
been looking ill enough for some time, but yester- 
day he thought her in a state that required instant 
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care; and as he knew Mrs. Lorton's difficulties 
with her, he went over to Greyrigg himself to use 
his influence, which he believed was very great, 
towards getting for her some entire change or 
reliable medical care. He thought she would do 
what he desired, if only he made his wish suffi- 
ciently pressing, and he knew that the captain 
would yield to importunity, simply to save himself 
the trouble of resisting. So he went up to Grey- 
rigg to-day, intent on being the poor girl's pro- 
tector and friend — ah ! her truest friend and her 
best ! thought Ralph with tender fervour, .smiling 
to himself as he rang the old jingling bell, the 
•cracked note of which was like very precious music 
to his heart 

" 0, Mr. Wynter, is that you ? — how glad I 
.am to see you !" cried Lizzie warmly, as he came 
into the room. And she held out both her hands, 
just in the old frankly delighted manner of the 
early spring. " How long it is since I have seen 
you !" she added, with her hand oji his arm. 

Neither knew that all this meant only her 
weary loneliness and despair, and that she was 
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glad of Ralph Wynter's coming just as she would 
have been glad of Margaret's, or of Grace Ho- 
garth's, or of any one's, who would have spoken 
to her kindly, and let her believe that she was 
cared for. 

u Why have you not been to see my mother 
lately ?" asked Ralph, finding a certain difficulty in 
speaking; for he was overcome* at the unusual 
warmth of her manner. 

" ! she does not care for me since Miss El- 
combe came 1" said jealous Lizzie. I know my 
friends. Mrs. Wynter has been always very kind 
to me, and all that, but she has never really liked 
me — not half so much as she does Miss Elcombe. 
You do like me ?" 

"I do," said Ralph emphatically; "and so 
does my mother." 

" No : if you were to talk for ever you could 
not convince me of that," said Lizzie; " I know 
who likes me and who does not: Mrs. Wynter 
does not, but you do. And I like you. I like 
you very, very much, Mr. Wynter ; you are the 
only real friend I have in the world ; you are my 
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friend, are you not ? and you will never be any 
thing else?" 

Her eyes filled with tears; and she put her 
hand in his, and closed the slender fingers lightly. 

"Dear Miss Lorton! dear Lizzie! I will b$ 
your friend for life!" said Balph, clasping the 
upper part of her arms ; he would have throwi* 
his arm round her waist, a freedom disallowed by 
both morality and respect — but Lizzie, for the 
same feeling of weariness and the need of love 
that had warmed her manner in the beginning, 
gently slid her arms round his neck, as if he had 
been her brother — meaning indeed nothing more 
than sisterly affection — and laid her cheek against 
his. 

" Do be my friend !" she said imploringly ; 
" do not you ever desert me !" 

"Desert you? No, Lizzie! never, never!" 
cried Ralph, speaking with intense agitation. " I 
have loved you from the first, my dear, my 
queenly Lizzie; and now that I know you love 
me" — laying his hand tenderly on her cheek — 
"what should hinder us from being man and 
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wife ? Desert you ?" pressing her face with his cold 
hand, lovingly but timidly ; " how should that be 
when we shall never part again ?" 

His eyes were moist and tender as he spoke, 
and he was trembling like a girl. 

" But I don't love you in that way, Mr. Wyn- 
ter," said Lizzie, releasing herself with a start* 
u I love you only as a friend, not as a wife." 

"As a friend, and not as a wife?" repeated 
Ralph in a bewildered manner. " What do you 
mean ?" 

" What I say," she answered penitently and 
yet steadily. " I did not mean you to think any 
thing else." 

" But why did you come* to my arms ?" . he 
asked with a sternness of accent at which he him- 
self was almost surprised. 

"Because I am so miserable!" said Lizzie. 
Then bursting into tears she exclaimed, " I love 
Ainslie Forbes, and he loves me — though he tries 
to hide it now, because he is poor and cannot 
marry me. But I am sure that he loves me — he 
has said so; and I — 0, I love him better than 
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my life I" She covered her face with her slender 
hands and sobbed convulsively. 

Balph Wynter turned away stunned and 
heart-sick ; but the girl's grief was so intense it 
overpowered his own, and he forgot himself and 
his strange sorrow — as strange and sudden as his 
joy had been — to soothe and comfort her. And 
yet it was a trial to him ; and ail the more that 
it came by reason of the man who had saved his 
life, and had left it now not worth the saving ! 
He came back to her from the window, where he 
had gone to hide the sharpness of the anguish he 
could not subdue. 

" It breaks my heart to see you in such dis- 
tress," he said gently. " I love you better than 
myself, dear Lizzie — but I must not call you 
lizzie now!— and I would buy your happiness 
with my own twice over. What can I do for you, 
my poor girl ? tell me how I can help you." 

u You are so good !" cried Lizzie, again throw- 
ing her arms round him — but he put her gently 
away ; " I am so glad now that I have told you — you 
will be my friend, and I shall not feel so lonely." 
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" I will be your friend," replied Balph earnestly. 

"I am sure you will; and I feel happier al- 
ready. I have been so lonely! I have always 
been lonely — all through my life — but lately I 
have been more desolate and miserable than even 
And now I have a friend !" 

He smiled sadly. Perhaps he thought that 
the gain, however great to her, had been pur- 
chased rather dearly for him. And yet he loved 
her well enough to be glad that she should make 
gain of him; though in among the varied tumult 
of his feelings — his sudden hope, and his still more 
sudden disappointment ; his grief for her, and his 
confined regard for Ainslie — came every now and 
then the well-born gentleman's surprise that such a 
girl as Lizzie Lorton should have preferred to him- 
self a man like Ainslie Forbes, who,* though hand- 
some, brave, and manly, was " not a gentleman." 

"But what can I do?" continued Lizzie de- 
spairingly. " He has no money — he cannot marry 
— and yet he loves me ! What shall we do ? Tell 
me, Mr. Wynter. You know life better than I do 
— tell me what I am to do." 
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" I will try and think of something," Ralph 
said after a pause. " Do not think me very weak 
or selfish if I cannot command myself at this 
moment ; I am unused to strong emotions, and I 
feel as if I had just passed through a terrible 
strain. I am scarcely myself. But I will do 
what I can. He saved my life — I will make his 
blessed, God willing." 

" You will ?" she said, bending forward 
eagerly. " God bless you !" she then exclaimed, 
throwing herself on her knees, and holding iip her 
clasped hands — all her heart in her eyes and 
gladdened face. 

" Not there," said Ralph, raising her by gentle 
force. " That is no place for you, my dear." 

" Yes, it is — it is, Mr. Wynter ! I have the 
right to kneel to the best man I know." 

" You will not be one of the women, then, 
who rail at the selfishness of men ?" Ralph said, 
faintly smiling. 

" No," she answered, u for I shall remember 
you ; and I shall have Ainslie as the proof to the 
contrary." 
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Kalph turned away. She need not have 
classed them together, he thought; and then he 
rebuked himself for the smallness of his thought, 
and came back to her tenderly. 

"But how did yon ever come to love me? ,r 
she said after a time, looking up into his face — 
" such a wretch as I am ! Miss Elcombe is the 
one for you — why have you hot chosen her?" 

"Miss Elcombe! she is my sister. I never 
thought of her in any other relation," said Balph- 

"But I am your sister too?" said Lizzie, 
jealous even of the tepid tenderness which was all 
she claimed. 

" And you too," he repeated with a spasm. 

"What a pity you do not love her!" said 
Lizzie thoughtfully. 

" Perhaps I might if you had not been here," 
Balph answered simply; "but you are the only 
woman I have ever loved. And perhaps you 
might have loved me if Mr. Forbes had not 
come." 

"0 no!" she said ingenuously; "I could 
never have loved you in that way. You are too 
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good for me. You and your mother always make 
me feel so wicked. I am very fond of Mrfe. 
Wynter sometimes — not always, I confess hon- 
estly," lifting her eyes to his face; "for some- 
times, when she hates me — " 

"You must not say that," he interrupted 
hastily; "she never hated any one; she is too 
true a Christian. Do not say that again, dear, for 
my sake — your brother's sake !" 

" Well, I will not. I will only say that she 
does not like me, and sometimes I do not like her. 
I do not know what I should have done if I had 
been obliged to live with her. She makes me feel 
such a dreadful wretch — as if I was a wild animal 
beside her." 

" Do not talk in that way. Jt pains me more 
than I can tell you," said Ealph with distressed 
earnestness. " For my sake give up this habit of 
exaggeration, will you? You are too good to 
spoil yourself by such a fault, and one so easily 
cured." 

" You ask me to give up what was born with 
me," said Lizzie. " I can no more help using 
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strong language than I can help having black 
hair. People who feel strongly must speak 
strongly," she added, flushing deeply. 

" Well, I must allow a margin for you then, 
and scold you if you overstep it" 

"No ; do not scold me for any thing," pleaded 
Lizzie. " Let me feel that one person in the 
world is my friend and thinks well of me. No 
one else does. If you fail me, I shall have no 
one" — her eyes again filling with tears. 

" You will never lose me — never !" said Ralph, 
rising to go. " Count on me as your friend — your 
brother— for life — and believe there is no trial of 
true affection which will be too much for me to 
endure. For I love you, Lizzie Lorton, better 
than I love myself !•" 

" How I wish you had cared for me only as a 
sister, and loved Miss Elcombe instead !" sighed 
Lizzie. 

" I would not give up my love for you, though 
unsuccessful, for the happiest home that could 
be made with another," Ralph answered sadly. 
"When men love as I love you, my dear, 
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they do not regret their disappointment in that 
way," 

" But we shall be always friends?" she asked 
anxiously. 

"Always — always! The Lord bless thee, 
dear sister, and send thee grace and peace I" was 
Ralph's reply, as he turned from her tenderly, and 
left the house as a man leaving a deathbed. 

It was characteristic of him though, that he 
went about the parish to-day, and did his work as 
quietly and earnestly as if he had never known a 
heart-throb deeper or fuller than what was to be 
had by faithful ministration ; and that not for one 
instant did he neglect or forget the poor, that he 
might ponder on his own grief. Yet the strain 
tried him, and when he went home he looked so 
ill that his mother noticed his appearance, and 
asked him anxiously — was he ill? had he heard 
bad news ? what was the matter with him ? He 
had not been looking well for some time ; but to- 
day he seemed to have almost reached the climax, 
and looked as if he must surely fall into a serious 
illness before long. 
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But he smiled, and kissed his mother's fore- 
head, saying, in answer to her question, "No- 
thing, little mother," playfully as to manner, 
though the accent rung full of tears. 

His love for Lizzie Lorton was a secret he 
would hear with himself for ever — none intruding 
nor sharing ; and for the first time in his life he 
shut away part of himself from his mother, and 
entered into an experience of which she knew no- 
thing. He would tell no one ; not even her, hi- 
therto his nearest friend and confidante*— not Mar- 
garet Elcombe, dear to him as his own sister. He 
would keep his secret and Lizzie's close and un- 
shared, and no one should ever know what pleasant 
hopes had that summer morning blossomed and 
faded, leaving his heart so much the sadder for 
their falL 

If Mark had confessed to him his long-kept 
secret of love for Grace Hogarth to-day, perhaps 
Ralph Wynter would not have spoken so strongly 
on the sin of secrecy in such matters, and the need 
of laying open the mystery of youthful love] with- 
out reserve. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE DOWTHWAITE CLIPPING. 

The Plosh was now ready for the reception of its 
new mistress ; and Margaret resolved to celebrate 
her entering on the duties of a householder and 
landed proprietor with a general feast to all such 
ss would come. They were to have a kind of pic- 
nic — dining at the foot of Sour Milk Ghyll, at a 
certain lovely little spot where the waters made a 
quiet pool away from the noise of the fall, and 
where there was the most delicious bit of mossy 
bank, well shaded by oaks and beeches, for the 
dining-room, and the loveliest view of the mere 
through the trees for the dining-room windows. 
And in the evening they were to go to the Plosh 
for tea and such amusements as would be amuse* 
ments to the people concerned. 
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This was the pleasantest kind of fete for the 
warm summer days; and the one in which the 
largest number could be included. For Margaret, 
like Ralph, thought that the best thing to do with . 
class distinctions was to abolish the need of them 
by refining the manners of the rougher through 
kindly intercourse with the better educated ; and 
as she too wanted Langthwaite to be a model 
parish, and the evidence to men of what good 
and beauty lay in practical Christianity, she re- 
solved to carry out her thought into action on all 
occasions offering. And this house-warming of 
hers was the first opportunity, and the best she 
could have had. 

Aunt Harriet was sorely troubled at her un- 
ladylike ideas, as she called them, and set herself 
almost passionately against the proposed picnic; 
but Margaret, rightly or wrongly, had undertaken 
certain things as her duly ; and this endeavour to 
establish a kind of Christian socialism on a High 
Church basis in Langthwaite was one of them. 
In vain Aunt Harriet^ scolded or sneered; for 
answer her niece^ quoted one or two texts which 
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proved her but following the pattern set by the 
Apostles, and carrying out the doctrines of the 
primitive Church. And as Aunt Harriet was one 
of those who think the Positive Sciences infidel 
because they dispose of the literal accuracy of 
Genesis, she could scarcely afford to despise the 
teaching of the Gospels and Epistles. 

But she was none the more convinced. There 
still remained to her that convenient back-door 
of escape, "Times are changed;" and when re- 
minded that truth is eternal and social forms but 
transitory, she lost her temper with the argument, 
and called Margaret impertinent, which she was 
not — and self-willed, which she was — and pre- 
dicted evil days and the chastening of much sor- 
row for one Nwho dared to go so far beyond Mrs. 
Grundy's park-paling. 

Still, as popularity was something very pre- 
cious to her soul, and as she had a wonderful 
faculty for going with the stream when too strong 
for her to stem, she accompanied her niece when 
she went to give her invitations, which she did 
personally. Whence it came to pass that she 
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drove with her to Dale Head, to ask the family 
there, and specially Elcy, to join them. 

The Hogarths, also, and the Wastdale Flem- 
ings, Wilkin Yanwath, Mr. Bird, and many others 
whose names have not appeared in this story were 
invited; and the day was to be a gala-day for 
Langthwaite; second only to that on which the 
restored church should be finished and reopened. 
And that, Ralph resolved, should be the birthday 
of a new local life altogether. 

Margaret had not seen Ainslie since that fatal 
evening when she had sent him up Mickledore 
Trod to comfort Lizzie Lorton in her jealous 
misery. No one at the head of the lake had seen 
him. He had not been once over to Langthwaite 
for the last week or so ; but had confined himself 
closely to his duties at the mine, coming back to 
Dale Head only to sleep ; and he was very silent, 
very depressed, and looking wretchedly ill. 

The Dowthiyaites all saw that something was 
far amiss, but no one spoke of it, excepting Aggy; 
who asked " her master" " what iver was to du 
wi' Ainslie? Had he been fa'ing out wi* Miss 
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Lizzie yonder? or had he brocht his pigs til ft 
wrang market thier, an 9 t' Cap'en had mappem 
se't him offwi' a flea in's lug? What had he 
been a doing of to mak* hissel' sae door an 9 glum? 
Had he been fratching wi' ony o' them men folk? 
but nay ! it was Miss Lizzie, she'd go bail ! Some 
mak o' luve nonsense that 'ud coom reet eneugh 
maybe i' time." 

But Jobby, who had the quiet man's contempt 
for a talkative woman towards Aggy, and who 
utterly despised her judgment on all matters out- 
side her natural sphere of motherhood and house- 
keeping, wherein she was absolute, " set her doon" 
as he always did, and told her she was "aye 
maundering aboot some daftness o' that mak; and 
that he was niver best pleased to hear t' Cap'en's 
dochter's name melled on. Young leddies,. like 
Miss Lizzie, couldn't kep thiersels ower high; and 
it was nobbut an ill turn to a neighbour to show 
un' oop wi' siclike auld wife clashes," 

So Aggy said no more to her master, but 
turned to Mark as their fine gentleman's nearest 
friend, and himself in nearly as bad spirits as the 
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other ; and found less encouragement with her son 
than even with her husband. For Mark told her 
plainly enough that he would not countenance 
any chatter about any one living in their house ; 
for nobody ever knew where things stopped when 
once set abroad ; and it wouldn't be over pleasant 
to have the Wastdale Dowthwaites given up as 
the authors of a shame and a bizen like this. 

At which Aggy was " put out," and told him 
that " sin he war a priest, he had held's heed on 
him ower high for her fancy, and there was nae 
guiding him nae gait ;" and " nay, but he was sic 
a clever clogs in 's ain conceit, Mr. Wynter's sel 
couldn't haud a cannel til him :" " but clever clogs 
or nin, Mark, thou'se not like to owerset me wid 
thy finery, and sae I tell ye," said Aggy wrath- 
fully. 

Since then Aggy and Elcy had been the only 
ones in the household to speak of the change that 
had come upon Ainslie, and so suddenly ; but the 
" cracks" or talks of mother and daughter were 
sacred, and never went beyond the two pairs' of 
ears engaged. They both came to the same con- 
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elusion — namely, that there had been a " rumpus,'* 
as Aggy called it, between him and Miss Lizzie ; 
" But how may that be, mother," said Elcy re- 
flectively, " when Grace says as hoo Miss Lizzie 
is as much in luve wid him as iver she can be to 
hand togither ? Didn't ye mind, mother, o' my 
telling on ye what Grace telt to me, of hoo Miss 
Lizzie was neither to hand nor to bind when they 
thought that Mr, Ainslie was lamed i' t' mines? 
And if she's i' luve a' that deal, why suld there 
a' been a rumpus ?" 

But Aggy told her sententiously that not the 
wisest man that ever lived could say what folks in 
love would or would not do, and that Miss Lizzie, 
who had always been as proud as proud, and as 
bad to mannish as a mule ever since she had known 
her, would find ways and means for falling out, 
she'd go bail ; and that's what it was now, she'd 
insure her. 

When Margaret and Aunt Harriet drove up 
to Dale Head, they found the place in an unusual 
bustle. For the last two or three days there had 
been an extraordinary disturbance all through the 
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fell-sides ; nothing but the barking of dogs, and 
the bleating of sheep, and the gathering in of the 
flocks to be heard from morning to night. And 
now the same kind of thing was going on in 
Wastdale. As they came to the house the mys- 
tery was solved ; it was sheep-clipping time — the 
time for taking off the heavy brown fleeces which 
would hare been left in "mommocks" on the furze 
bushes and the brambles ; and the ladies had come 
on the day of the Dowthwaite clipping — the most 
important day in the year to Wastdale, For all 
Langthwaite came to the Dale Head clipping, and 
Jobby never felt so much a king as when he was 
superintending the operations of his subjects among 
his flocks. 

A dozen or more men were seated on wooden 
forms ranged round the wall of the yard ; each 
with a miserable sheep, leg-tied, on his knees, from 
which he was rapidly clipping the thick fleece, 
taking care neither to cut so close as to graze the 
skin nor so wide as to loosen the welted fibres — 
the great art being to leave the fleece whole and 
unbroken like a rug. Soys easily brought the 
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unshorn sheep to the clippers, holding on by the 
wool; but it took Jack Musgrave's strength to 
carry them away when clipped. 

Jack Musgrave was a brawny blacksmith,, 
known to be the keenest poacher in all the district ; 
a man with a devil-may-care look and a devil- 
may-care character — a handsome fellow as black 
as a black Highlander, and fall of fan and frolic. 
It was his business to take the clipped sheep to 
the side, while "young Jobby," with his shirt- 
sleeves rolled- up, and his arms blood-red to the 
elbows, stood ready to give them the prescribed 
handful of ruddle down their backs, and the large 
black D on their flanks, which branded them as 
Dowthwaite's of Wastdale. Helping him in a way 
was Willie Jackson the idiot, dressed in his sol- 
dier's old coat as usual, with the peacock's feather 
in his battered hat, his face ruddled like a mask, 
a little tipsy, and held to be " t' finest fun of a'."* 
"Willie was a great acquisition at such times, when 
men work all the better for an extra dash of horse- 
play to brighten them up ; and no sheep-washing 
nor clipping was thought to be complete without 
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him. He was perfectly harmless and good-na- 
tured, and though an idiot, one of a class un- 
happily too common in the mountain country, yet 
able to be trusted with small jobs, and of wonder- 
ful tenacity and fidelity. 

The dogs were lying about in all directions, 
apparently asleep in the sun. Noisy as they were 
in general, they did not give themselves the trouble 
to bark to-day as the car drove up : having abdi- 
cated their authority for the time being, knowing 
as well as Christians that their masters were to the 
fore, and that all they had to do was to lie lazily 
basking in the sun as sentinels to prevent the sheep 
from getting out of the yard, until such times as 
they were ordered to take them* And when they 
were ordered to take them, they would dive in 
among the huddled flock and bring out any special 
individuals wanted, and take them either on to the 
fells, or into the intake, or to this enclosure or that, 
as they were told, with as much precision as if 
they had been human creatures reading their paper 
of instructions. The poor clipped creatures were 
pressed up together in one corner of the yard, 
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wherie they stood shivering and silent, too miser- 
able and humiliated to bleat; the lambs were pant- 
ing and crying piteously in the intake, like a room- 
ful of orphaned babies : on the fells a few clipped 
sheep were scattered about like spots of snow, 
making the lambs which had hitherto been the 
smallest and whitest look strangely fat and brown 
beside their lanky smoothness ; and when the sun- 
light took their ruddled backs aslant they glowed 
like fire among the bracken. But the really pa- 
thetic part of the whole thing was the mutual 
distress of mother and lamb ; for the lambs did 
not know their shorn and degraded mothers, and 
rejected their advances, still crying as piteously as 
before, while the mothers strove to convince them 
of their identity, and to reestablish old relations 
desperately needed for the relief of both. 

It was a pretty scene altogether : the old ivy- 
co^red house backed by the sharp grey crags, 
with the purple tops of distant mountains peering 
over — the long green dale, with the little silver 
thread winding in the midst — the line repeated in 
the shepherds' paths along the fell-sides — the men 
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and animals grouped in the sunshine — Aggy, 
tall, broad-bosomed, and well-favoured, looking 
the very ideal woman of her class — and Elcy, 
with her golden hair and dark blue gown like a 
northern copy of a Guido, shyly carrying the huge 
jug of strong ale brewed expressly for this occa- 
sion, and never drunk in the dales save at clip- 
ping time — Jobby standing in the midst of all, 
lean, gaunt, and powerful, like an old patriarch 
king familiarly loved and yet respected — it was a 
thing to be seen, especially by a stranger ; and 
Margaret was glad that chance had taken her to 
Dale Head to-day, and so carried her into the 
heart of one of the lake-country festi. 

Grace was there too, helping Elcy ; and Luke 
was in the yard with his legs a little wider apart 
than need be, cracking jokes and a horsewhip at 
the same time. Mark, in fustian, and not in any 
way like a clergyman, was helping where and 
when he could — perhaps a little staider than even 
heretofore, as became his newly-invested dignity, 
but showing his upper gums and his two dog 
fangs often enough in spite of his cloth, and 
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taking the men's jokes on his reverendship's ap- 
proaching marriage with unruffled good humour. 

Great bursts of laughter broke out at every 
instant over the hum of voices, as jests more 
strong than savoury to those not used to the kind 
of thing passed from one to the other. But though 
there was always plenty of rough fan at Wast- 
dale Jobby's, the men quite understood the line 
drawn pretty sharply there, and seldom, if ever, 
ventured beyond the limits within which they were 
leld to be dumb. The limits were wide enough, 
it must be owned; yet there was a beyond, and 
that was scrupulously left untransgressed. 

The old man had not invited any of the 
4i quality" to his sheep-clipping, though he knew 
they would have liked it well enough. But he 
wanted " nowt wT em," and wished to keep him- 
self more rigorously distinct than ever. If the 
limits of his kingdom had been narrowed, where 
lie was still king he would be absolute and unin-* 
vaded by friend or rival. So he sent no word to 
Ealph as he had promised, and forbad Mark to 
tell him when the day was fixed. 
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" There's nae sense in it, lad," he said. " Gleds 
and corbies 'U niver pair thof ye set ijiem intil t' 
same nest frae year end til 9 year end* Let t* 
quality kep thiersels til' thiersels and uz to oursels, 
say I; we divn't speak t' same tongue, an we 
divn't walk t' same trod, sae let it gang by. T* 
warld's big enengh for us baith, and there's nae 
ca' to rub shouthers wi' ivery ane." 

When therefore the car drove up with Mar- 
garet and Mrs. Grantham, the* old man was in- 
clined to be rather rough with them, thinking they 
had stolen a march on him, and invaded his do- 
main whether he would or no ; but when he saw 
that Miss Elcombe was really distressed at the 
thought of having intruded on a busy day, and 
when Mrs. Grantham, unaffectedly disgusted at 
sight, sound, and smell, besought her niece to re- 
turn at once, the native pride and hospitality of the 
dalesman came uppermost, and nothing would 
do but that they should stop and put up the horse 
a bit, and go into the house to have a " cup o' tea 
wi' t' wife." And " nay what, they war welcome, 
they'd nae call to doubt that ; and they could see 
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t' clipping, and owt else they'd a mincL Clipping 
was a bonny seet, tho* t' sheep-washing were a 
bonnier, and a vast o' quality liked to see sic mak 
gaily weel, he'd heard tell." 

Whereupon, after a few more assurances Mar- 
garet and her aunt came down out of the wheeled 
box in which they had jolted from Langthwaite, 
and the postboy, as the driver was generally called 
— old traditions not being yet shouldered out by 
new circumstances — thought his chance that day 
a lucky one, and lent a hand with the rest — not 
forgetting the beer-jug at which his hand was not 
a little heavy. 

Then Margaret told Aggy and Elcy her er- 
rand, and how she hoped they would all come to 
her house-warming — father, mother, and golden- 
haired Elcy, who, however, mindful of her man- 
ners, she called Miss Dowthwaite as was fitting. 

At the first Elcy of course sidled behind her 
mother's back and said, " Nay — she couldn't fue 
to gang — she hadn't face for 't — they wad a' laff 
at her," &c ; but on Margaret pressing it very 
earnestly, the mother promised that she would 
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make her ; and Grace called out that she would 
bring her. 

" For yon know, Elcy lass, you are bound to 
obey Mark now that he's a priest; and you know 
that he will bid you go," she said laughing ; Aggy 
replying stiffly, " Elcy '11 gang for her mither'a 
bidding ; there'll be nae call for Mark's finger in 
t' pie." 

"lam very.glad that you inculcate obedience, 
Mrs. Dowthwaite," said Aunt Harriet with a side- 
way glance at her niece ; " there is no sign of the 
times so fatal as the independence of the young,, 
and their disregard of the advice of their elders." 

" Ay, young folks is a vast headier than they 
war i' my day," said Aggy ; " I mind when nin 
on 'us daur say bo til a guse afore my mither. 
Ay, she war a tight 'un if iver there was one r 
war my mither ! but she brought us oop cleverly, 
an' I'se thankfu' noo, for a' she banged an* brayed 
us till we kent neyther neet nor day, an' scarce 
could tell bluid frae 't banes. My woord ! an' we 
hed sarsed her, I beleive she'd a fairly brayed v& 
todeeth!" 
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"And I hope that you follow such a good 
example and obey your mother, Miss Dow- 
thwaite," said Aunt Harriet ; " I hope that you 
remember the Fifth Commandment and are obe- 
dient to those in authority over you," 

"0! she's a humoured lile parrock, I ken 
weel," Aggy answered for the girl ; " but there'll 
be a worse lot nor she I'll engage ! I have nae faut 
til her, forbye her being sic a daft lile dope she 
willn't let loze her mammy's brat corner. She'd 
be for iver tigging after me, if she war let ; but as 
I kep on telling of her, she mun learn hersel to be 
a woman i' time ; else she'll be nobbut lost one o* 
thier days when she's left to fend for hersel, an* 
gang her ain gait, as she'se tied to be i' rea- 
sin. 

At that moment Ainslie came into the house,, 
having returned from the mines earlier than usual 
on account of the clipping. He started when he 
saw Margaret, and his hand burned as he pressed 
hefrs, while she looked at him full of surprized 
pity at the change in his appearance since they 
had last met He was visibly thinner, his eyes 
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were hollow and blood-shot, his cheeks pale and 
sunken, and he had lost all that gallant manner of 
self-satisfaction which had hitherto been so marked 
a characteristic, and had sat so dangerously well 
upon him. There was nothing craven nor un- 
manly about him, but his whole air and manner 
was humbled, where formerly it had been so boast- 
ful and high-handed — humbled and inexpressibly 
sad. 

"Are you ill?" asked Margaret very kindly as 
he took a chair near her. 

"Not too well," he answered; "but never 
mind — say nothing about it ; I hate to have it 
noticed when I am out of sorts." 

" We consider Mr. Ainslie but poorly looking 
just noo," said Aggy, raising her voice ; " what 
may be yer thocht, Miss Elcombe ?" 

" Well, he does not look very first-rate," Mar- 
garet answered, getting rather red; "but I dare 
say there is not much the matter with him. By 
the bye, Mrs. Dowthwaite, do you know that. Mr, 
Forbes is a cousin of mine?" she added, to change 
the conversation. 
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"Aye surely!" said Aggy, "we heard tell 
on't when t' young men cam hame frae t' rectory, 
for Mr, Ainslie thier war cock-a-hoop gaily fine 
I promise ye ! I canna say I see much likeness 
atween ye: ye favour Miss Lizzie Lorton, Mr. 
Forbes, mair nor Miss Elcombe." 

" That is a compliment to me at all events,'* 
said Ainslie, trying to laugh, but embarrassedly. 

" Nay what I divn't ken aboot that ! Miss 
Lizzie's ower dark for my fancy. I mind nowt 
aboot your dark lasses — as blake as marygowds 
an' as black as corbies. Wi' men it's a' weel 
eneugh, but I reckon iver so much mair of a fair 
face for a woman nor a black 'un." 

"I think with you, Mrs. Dowthwaite," said 
Ainslie. " A woman to be perfect should be fair 
and mild." 

Aunt Harriet smoothed her hair complacently. 
" I quite agree with you," she said in her silkiest 
voice. 

"Elcy!" cried Grace, "couldn't we show 
Miss Elcombe Gimmer Bock? When '11 tea be 
ready, Aggy?" 
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" Ye can hev it i' hauf an hour, Grace," said 

Aggy. 

" That ll be just fit for Gimmer Rock. It's 
about half an hour's walk to the top and back, and 
that gives a rest for them as haven't got used to 
crag-climbing. Will you come, Miss Elcombe? 
It's the prettiest view of the dale, people say, and 
it's just a little way and quite easy." 

" Yes, do," urged Ainslie ; " and you can see 
the farm and the sheep -shearing so well from 
there I It will make such a pretty picture, and I 
know that you sketch." 

" My dear Margaret! let me beg of you not 
to do any thing so hoydenish !" said Aunt Harriet 
severely. " At your age to go scrambling about 
the crags like a little girl ! — you will greatly dis- 
tress me if you do." 

" Well, aunt, I should be sorry to do that," 
said Margaret gently; "but half the delight of 
the lake-country is in going up the crags and 
mountains." 

" Of course you will take your own way," 
Aunt Harriet answered. " You always do, as we 
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know, so I may spare myself the pain of remon- 
strating ; but I must do my duty, Margaret — pro- 
test, whether you like it or not" 

"I will be very good going home and not 
scramble up any crags by the way," laughed 
Margaret, getting up and moving towards the 
door. 

For the kitchen was desperately hot ; and the 
sheep and other things in the yard were not too 
fragrant; and she liked Ainslio's conversation; 
and she liked a little climbing; and a fine view 
best of all — for all which reasons she disobliged 
her aunt and set out to scale the crags with 
Grace — Ainslie accompanying. Elcy was " ower 
ihranged" with ale-bearing; she could not come. 

Poor Grace was obliged to be content with 
merely a nod and a loving look to Mark as they 
passed the yard, where duty if not inclination 
kept him. The certainty too of being " roasted" 
to the end of time, if he had been effeminate 
enough to have left the beasts for his love, would 
have been a sufficient holdfast, if there had been 
no duty in the case ; that old story of Edwy and 
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Ethelgiva having still offshoots and echoes among 
men whose manliness is more vigorous than re- 
fined ; so Grace nodded, and he nodded, and Jack 
Musgrave caught the sign and laughed, and Mark 
did not escape quite scot-free. 

The climb to Gimmer Bock was not a very 
sharp one ; but the view was, as Grace had said, 
thoroughly beautiful, and Dale Head especially 
looked picturesque in the warm full sunshine from 
where they stood ; and more than ever picturesque 
to-day with the rustic work going on among its 
old grey walls, draped here and there with dark 
green ivy. 

Ainslie and Margaret sat down on a stone 
while Grace went higher up — not unwilling to 
detach herself so that Mark could see her blue 
skirt and scarlet bodice more distinctly. 

"You will come to my picnic and house- 
warming, Mr. Forbes, of course ?" said Margaret 
rather suddenly, after they had discussed the va- 
rious points in the landscape, and she had learnt 
the names of the most prominent features. 

" No ! do not ask me," he said. 
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She looked at him earnestly. 

"Not come? I am so sorry! Why? Is 
there any reason why you do not wish to come ?" 
she asked. 

" I would rather not," he answered eva- 
sively. 

"You shall do as you like of course," said 
Margaret ; " but I confess it will be a great dis- 
appointment to me. You and Mr. Wynter are 
the only gentlemen belonging to me in any way, 
and you as a cousin" — smiling — " would be very 
useful. But certainly if there is any reason against 
it, you must not." 

She looked down as she said this, knowing to 
what she was alluding, for she remembered their 
last interview, and she was afraid he might think 
her " spelling" for his confidence. 

Her words and the kindly tone and manner in 
which she spoke thrilled Ainslie with a strange 
confusion of pleasure and pain — pleasure that she 
should think him worthy such distinction, pain 
at the terrible truth, which, had she but known, 
would she have been sitting there on those crags 
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Reside him? speaking to him like a sister? her 
honest eyes raised so frankly and so full of kindly 
confidence to his? 

" If you wish it/' he said in a voice more 
moved than the occasion seemed to warrant in 
any way. 

"Qf course I wish it," she answered plea- 
santly, "but not if you ought not," emphatically; 
" not even if it is merely better that you should 
not You know your own affairs the best, and 
you must do what is right, without thinking of 
me in any way. You know what I mean," she 
^.dded with a deep blush. "I am so unable to 
beat about the bush when I have any thiug on my 
mind, I must be straightforward !" 

This was said quite impetuously; more as 
Lizzie might have spoken than in the manner 
usual with Margaret. 

" Straightforwardness is always the best when 
it can be used," said Ainslie. 

"Can?" she said. "Is there ever a time 
when it can not ?" 

"Yes, Miss Elcombe." 
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"No, Mr. Forbes." 

He shook his head with a sad smile. 

"That only shows how pure and innocent 
your own life has been," he said. " You have 
never had any thing to hide, so cannot understand 
the necessity of concealment." 

" I can understand the necessity of keeping 
secrets; but that need not prevent the most per- 
fect straightforwardness," replied Margaret. 

" And diplomacy ?" 

" The very word is enough," she cried. " I 
have the most intense horror of all that kind of 
thing from first to last; truth and honesty will 
carry the day at all times against any amount 
of diplomacy or management. I think that I 
have an intellectual incapacity for appreciating 
subtleties," she went on to say. " I dislike 
metaphysics for the same reason — I dislike every 
thing that is very finely spun or intricately in- 
volved. I like great honest cart-ropes that I can 
see and feel and know the meaning of; I like 
poetry and music, and all outward forms of 
human life; but metaphysics! subtleties!" she 
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shrugged her shoulders, and made a backward 
action with her hand infinitely expressive. 

" And if you have others to think of as well 
as yourself?" 

" Honesty is the best policy then I am sure !" 
she said. " People who want to spare you pre- 
sent pain, and so sugar the pill and give it in 
little bits, always hurt you more in the end. 
There is no kindness so great as the simple truth, 
directly, gently, and firmly told. But how I am 
dogmatizing! and how I have gone away from 
the point ! Will you come to the picnic at Sour 
Milk Ghyll on Wednesday ?" 

He thought for a moment 

" Yes," he then said suddenly, " I will come !" 

" I am very glad !" said Margaret warmly. 
Then she added with great embarrassment, " I 
hope you have not done wrong in promising." 

" One must face a painful position, sooner or 
later," returned Ainslie. 

She looked up at him, and her eyes asked 
what her lips did not. 

" Yes," he said answering her look. " I am 
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in a very painful position, Miss Elcombe, and 
scarcely know how to act for the best." 

"Act truthfully," said Margaret in a low 
voice ; " that must be best." 

" I wish that you were older !" Ainslie ex- 
claimed. " I wish that we were very near rela- 
tions, and then I could tell you every tiling." 

Margaret crimsoned, and there was silence 
for a few moments. Then she said abruptly, 
"But you will promise one thing, will you not? 
you will not flirt any more ? If, as you said, any 
thing else is impossible, you will not risk making 
her miserable for life, poor girl, just for a few 
hours' pleasure? I am very bold to say this, 
but it has pained me so much to see how ill 
and broken she looks ; and I do not like to think 
that you have been the cause of so much misery." 

"I am sorry she looks ill," said Ainslie in 
a grieved voice; "but what can I do? All is 
passed and over; we have come to an understand- 
ing together, and she knows now the truth. But 
it will be very painfiil to see her again — very, 
very painful." 
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He looked pale and saddened as he spoke; 
and he spoke from his heart 

" Poor Miss Lorton I" said Margaret compas- 
sionately. 

" No ; fortunate Miss Lorton to. be saved from 
such as I," said Ainslie. 

" Don't say such things, Mr. Forbes !" Mar- 
garet answered. " What is there about you to 
make it a girl's good] fortune that she should be 
saved from you ?" 

" Is poverty nothing ?" 

" Poverty and love are better than riches 
without," said Margaret gravely. 

" And all my faults?" 

" Well — yes — you might have fewer of those," 
she answered ; " but I dare say many other men 
have as bad or worse." 

"None!" he said bitterly — with no mock 
gloom, but speaking from the well of bitterness in 
his heart. 

She turned her kindly face towards him 
frankly. " I do not like you to speak in that 
tone," she said very earnestly. " Either it means 
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allusion to some real faults which ought to be 
repented of, or it is a mere pretence that has no 
meaning in it but affectation. In either case it is 
not fit for you." 

" And if it means allusion to real faults ?" said 
Ainslie, not looking at her. 

" God's grace can pardon," said Margaret in & 
low voice. 

" Good-bye !" cried Grace, scrambling down 
the crags. "It's getting Aggy*s tea-time, Tm 
thinking. " 

" So soon !" exclaimed Ainslie. " We have not 
been here five minutes !" 

" Why, Mr. Ainslie, you've been a full quarter 
of an hour !" cried Grace. 

u Have we ?" he answered, trying to speak 
indifferently, giving his hand to Margaret and 
taking her down the fell carefully. 

" My word, yer clim' on' t' fell has brisked 
ye oop finely, Mr. Ainslie !" said Aggy when they 
came into the kitchen. " I hevn^t seed ye look 
sae bonny this teens o' days ! T' fells is fine for t* 
loongs," she added, turning to Mrs. Grantham. 
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" So it seems," said that lady drily, watching 
Margaret's brightened face. 

" Yon should have come up, Aunt Harriet," 
said Margaret with a spice of playful malice, to 
" pay her off" for her ill-nature — not in kind. 

" Thank you, my dear," answered Aunt Har- 
riet with an icy smile. " My tastes do not lie in 
the same direction as yours." 

" Nay, nay, Miss Elcombe, yer aunt an' me 
we'se past that mak o' fan, I reckon ! Why, ye'll 
be gitting oop o' years, Mrs. Grantham, like me ? 
There'll not be sae mony years differ atween us, 
I'se thinking?" 

" I do not know your age, Mrs. Dowthwaite," 
said Aunt Harriet, crisping her lips. 

" I'se sixty-foure last Can'lemas; ye're nin sae 
fur ahint me I'd say? I'll engage as hoo ye'll 
niver see fifty agin ?" 

"lam not quiteTthat age, Mrs. Dowthwaite," 
with a forced laugh. 

" Nay ? yer hikes divn't favour ye then," the 
dalesman's wife answered with unaffected uncon- 
sciousness* 
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" Do you think I look so old?" asked the lady 
amiably. 

" Aye ! ye luke weel on till t' fifties," cried 
Aggy. " But mappem ye've had bad bouts at 
yer bairn times ? Not that ye luke as if ye wes a 
mither somehows, but still ye may be for a' that 
Bad bairn times tew a woman rarely." 

u I have had no children," Aunt Harriet said 
with great dignity, 

" Mappem ye didn't wed sae airly? It's a 
gude job, Mrs. Grantham, when a woman weds at 
yer time o' life if she 'scapes childer. I'se hed my 
share — ten on'm, an'niver a slip, an'niver ane 
borned deed, or deef, or blin', or oot o' t' gait nae 
ways ! It's few wives as can say as much as I ; ten 
childer, an' a' alive at this varra instant minute : 
an' ne'er a blain nor a blemish on ane on 'em !" 

" You ought to be very thankful to a gracious 
Providence then, Mrs. Dowthwaite," said Aunt 
Harriet, more ill-temperedly than religiously, for 
the conversation had annoyed her, 

" Yis, that I is — reet thankfii'," returned Aggy* 
" But ye see, Mrs. Grantham, as hoo itfs the por- 
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ridge an* the fell air as did it Porridge are a 
ter'ble fine thing for bairns, an' t' fell -side's 
gran'est place i' t' warld for lads. — Miss Elcombe, 
ye'll hae to coom to me for coonsel sum o' these 
fine days, as t' aunt hasn't had t' experience as 
I've had. Will ye mind on, an' coom ?" 

" Very well, Mrs. Dowthwaite," replied Marga- 
ret good-humouredly, but in great embarrassment. 

Aunt Harriet gave her a look which, if looks 
were potent in proportion to their expression, would 
have scorched her up to cinders on the spot ; and 
Ainslie went to the door, seeing her embarrassment 
and pitying the shame of the refined gentlewoman 
under the natural, but neither coarse nor impure, 
handling of the woman of the people. 

Just then Jobby came slouching in. 

"Weel, wife, has te gien t' ladies thier teas 
yit?" he asked. "T' clippers '11 be hiking for 
thier meat sune mind te, and maybe Miss Elcombe 
here '11 not just relish sitting cheek by jowl wi r 
Black Jack Musgrave, or daft lile Willie nayther* 
They're queer customers o' clipping times." 

"I hope we are not in the way," said Mar- 
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garet. " Let the men come in if they ought — I 
am sure I shall not mind it : besides, we can go. 
Don't let us be in your way — pray don't" 

" Nay, nay ! niver ye fash yersel aboot that," 
said Jobby. " T' clipping's not ower yit, an' till 
t' last hog's clipped there'll be nae meat for nin o' 
them. An' I wadna hae ye in t' road when they 
cums in. T' yell's Strang o' clipping days, an' 
they divn't spare t' jug I can insure ye." 

" Do you mean to say those dreadful creatures 
get tipsy ?" cried Aunt Harriet with a little scream. 

Gentlemanlike sins she could condone, and 
u fastness" committed under the signature of two 
thousand a yesfr was a mere cloud-wreath in a 
summer sky ; but the coarse offences of " common 
men" were crimes. 

" ! a lile lock Strang yell helps a man at a 
pinch," said Jobby apologetically. " I'se not ane 
for ower much drink ower oft ; but gude sakes ! a 
man's nin the warse for a glass i' gude company, 
if so be that it divn't mak him fractious." 

"Margaret, we had better go at once," said 
Mrs. Grantham, rising. u I have a horror of a 
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tipsy man — I would as soon face a wild animal — 
and there are so many of them here, and they all 
look half tipsy already. Margaret, let us go now. 
I insist on it" 

" Nay, nay ! ye've no call to gang yit awhile, 
and afore ye've had your teas," said Aggy. " T' 
men '11 not hae dune t' clipping these twa hours or 
mair ; and they'll mn o' them be fairly bet by drink 
till they've had their suppers." 

" How can you allow such things to go on, 
Mrs. Dowthwaite !" Aunt Harriet exclaimed. 

" They du nae hoort," Aggy answered quite 
composedly. " If they git stupid or fractious, we 
puts them oot o' t' hoose; but we'se nae girt 
hurly at nae time, so ye've nae call to be fleyte. 
T' master wouldn't hae lettin' ye in if ye'd coom'd 
later." 

" But it is such an awful sin !" cried Mrs, 
Grantham* 

"Yis; it's a pity; but men will be men ye 
see, Mrs. Grantham ; and they will hev a drop o' 
drink when they can git it I'se thankfu' to say 
our men are nae sic ter'ble drinkers, and they're 
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aye easy-tempered when they'se droonk, which is 
summut to say. It isn't ivery wife as can say her 
master niver raised han' agin her droonk nor dry, 
as I can," 

" It is all so shocking to me, I cannot speak of 
it," said Mrs. Grantham severely. 

" Hoot, mam', ye'll niver be fit for t' dales if 
ye canna bide to see a man top-heavy noos and 
thens," said Jobby, with a certain slight rollick in 
his voice and accent, perhaps due to the " jaws o* 
yell" in the yard yonder. 

" And these are your new friends, Margaret?" 
said Aunt Harriet as they were returning. " It is 
for the companionship of these drunken illiterate 
boors that you have given up the society of well- 
educated, well-conducted gentlemen like Corrie 
Lester. I cannot say I envy your taste," 

" I am sorry that drinking is such a common 
vice here," said Margaret ; " but I must confess 
that I like what I have seen of the people, in spite 
of that arid their roughness. As for old Dow- 
thwaite himself, I think that he is a grand old 
fellow. I think the whole family group most inter- 
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esting altogether; and you know, dear aunty, I 
never did care for rank, and never shall, I am 
afraid." 

" I am afraid not, Margaret," said Mrs. Gran- 
tham coldly. " You were always inclined to this 
kind of thing, and even as a little girl I had the 
greatest trouble in keeping you from servants and 
low people : and now that you are unhappily your 
own mistress you are sinking deeper and deeper 
into your bad habits. Of course it is all very dis- 
tressing to me. I have been used to ladies and 
gentlemen throughout my life, and this sudden 
change of society tries me painfully. " 

" I am very sorry, Aunt Harriet," said Mar- 
garet kindly; "but I do not see how it can be 
helped. It seems to me an absolute duty to live 
on friendly terms with one's neighbours ; and so 
long as they are good and honest and truthful, I 
cannot say I think it signifies much whether they 
are ladies and gentlemen or mere farmers. It is 
the human soul, not the mere station, that one 
loves and respects/' 

" Yon know I do not go with all this folly," 
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said Aunt Harriet icily. "God made different 
classes, and meant us to keep to them." 

Margaret shook her head. " If that were so, 
then no one would be able to rise out of his 
original condition," she said gently. " But as all 
the causes which make classes are removable, I do 
not think they are absolutely appointed by divine 
law." 

" What do you think then ?" asked Aunt Har- 
riet disagreeably. 

" O ! I believe in the progress and future of 
the world, as you know," Margaret answered. 

" Which you are helping on by lowering your- 
self to the society of such men as this drunken old 
former and that vulgar young Mr. Forbes ?" 

" Mr. Dowthwaite is not an habitual drunkard, 
and my cousin Ainslie Forbes is not vulgar," said 
Margaret warmly. 

" ! very well ; I see ! The next thing will 
be a paragraph in the county newspaper, and this 
farce of cousinship exchanged for the tragedy of 
marriage !" said Aunt Harriet. 

" Now, aunty, you are spiteful, so I won't say 
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any more," Margaret answered, flushing crimson, 
and the tears coming into her eyes from vexation. 

" Yes — I am always spiteful when I tell you 
the truth," Aunt Harriet returned. " I never 
saw any one less able to bear rebuke than you, 
Margaret Unless you are flattered and petted 
and told that you are quite right, you lose your 
temper and become sulky. You certainly are a 
very undisciplined young woman, and I fear that 
I have been in fault for not having corrected you 
more thoroughly when you were under my care, 
and while I had the right of direction." 

" Perhaps if, instead of so much correction 
and discipline, there had been a little more warmth 
and love, you would have had more influence 
now," said Margaret, stung by her aunt's re- 
proaches, and irritated by her smooth voice and 
passionless accent while saying such hard things. 
It would have been better if they had been said 
more warmly, she thought ; they would then have 
been human utterances, not, as now, the cold 
expressions of an automaton without heart and 
with only temper. 
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That evening Aunt Harriet wrote to Come 
Lester, giving him a small commission to execute 
for her as the ostensible motive of her letter. The 
pith of it lay in the postscript. " We go into our 
own house next Wednesday, and give a grand 
picnic and house-warming to the boors of the 
place. How I wish that you could be here as a 
help ip me in this desert of manner and intelli- 
gence ! We have not a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, except the rector ; and he is an enthu- 
siast. There is a rather well -looking but hor- 
ribly vulgar young man here, who seems to have 
attracted Margaret strangely. They are cousins of 
a very remote degree ; but unfortunately this so- 
called relationship gives him privileges. If he 
should carry off the heiress ! More unlikely things 
have happened !" 



CHAPTER IX. 

DEAB MAEGABET'S PICNIC. 

It was a glorious day on Margaret's Wednesday ; 
for the July rains, usual in the lake-country, had 
not set in this year yet, and July when fine — which 
is seldom — is specially delightful in its own way. 
The view was not very distinct certainly, for a 
soft grey mist lying over every thing massed the 
woods into Harding-like studies and sent the moun- 
tains into ghost -land, but the air was delicious, 
balmy, and full of the lake -wood odours — and 
the soft grey mist was soothing, not oppressive. 

Last night Corrie Lester had suddenly made 
his appearance at the rectory ; to Aunt Harriet's 
sweet surprize, and Margaret's unconcealed an- 
noyance. But he had "come to look after his 
property" he said ; so that he had a reason for his 
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arrival, plausible if not true ; and as he was a well- 
bred man, and knew how to behave in a drawing- 
room, he was not quite so antipathetic as he might 
have been* 

He talked fluently on most subjects, and he had 
the wisdom to conceal his cynicism from people 
whom it would have revolted as much as it would 
have revolted both Mr. and Mrs. Wynter; still, 
they did not like him. The spirit of a man can 
never be wholly concealed, however thickly veiled, 
and Corrie Lester's spirit was of the kind that 
comes out in a man's whole attitude of mind, be- 
ginning from the largest and ending with the 
smallest of his principles and thoughts. His cal- 
culating worldliness, his sneering contempt of all 
purely heroic virtues, his regard for money and 
success as the touchstones of merit, his belief in 
the material civilization of personal and domestic 
comfort as the only rational civilization of the 
world, and his belief in the Anglo-Saxon energy 
as represented by acts of parliament and railroads 
as the highest culmination of humanity — all was 
more or less manifest in his conversation; and 
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nothing could have been more opposed to the ideal 
of life of Balph and his mother. 

Nevertheless they were kind and hospitable to 
him; partly for Margaret's sake; also a little 
perhaps because one learns to be grateful for any 
new life in the remote country ; and Corrie niched 
himself into the group with the easy certainty of a 
man of the world accustomed to his fellows ; won- 
dering, all the time, how people who could have 
held their own in London drawing-rooms could 
bear to live in such a backwoods kind of place as 
this, and specially wondering how Margaret El- 
combe, used as she was to better things — had she 
not been used to him ? — could find it possible to 
exist so far from the centre of civilization and the 
railway system. 

He was asked, of course, to the picnic, and he 
accepted the invitation " with pleasure ;" prepared 
to dazzle the weak minds of the natives with his 
metropolitan brilliancy ; though it scarcely seemed 
worth the trouble when Aunt Harriet told him in 
an aside, that he would be rather surprized at the 
manners and appearance of some of the guests — 
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"just common people, Mr. Lester ; vulgar creatures 
who speak the most dreadful dialect you can ima- 
gine ; while those who pretend to be ladies and 
gentlemen among them are not so refined as the 
better class of London servants. But they are all 
my niece's bosom friends ;. fraternity and equality 
being the latest craze." 

"Ah!" said Corrie Lester, "she should have 
had to do with such men as come into my hands 
sometimes; she would soon get rid of all her 
romantic notions then. I have, long ago." 

Aunt Harriet was quite enthusiastic about 
their London friend when he left ; but Margaret, 
who had never liked him, felt more keenly than 
ever the subtle antagonism of nature between 
,them, which she could not express in so many 
words, and disliked him even more than she had 
done in London. 

" He is a great favourite of Aunt Harriet's," 
she said to Mrs. "Wynter ; " but he always makes 
me uncharitable. I do not like him; he is so cold 
and worldly — so selfish." 

" He has the disadvantage of being a gentle- 

vol. n. fc 
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man," said Aunt Harriet drily. " Margaret pre- 
fers the 6 people' so enthusiastically that she cannot 
spare any sympathy for a gentleman." 

u I do not think that Mr. Wynter would say 
so," said Margaret, turning to poor pale Ralph 
with her kindliest look. 

And Mrs. Wynter thought to herself again, a& 
so often, "0 that these two lives might be united 
By the law of the Church as they are already by 
the law of fitness!" 

When to-morrow came Corrie was early at 
the rectory; for Margaret and Mrs. Grantham 
were to sleep at the Plosh for the first Jime to- 
night, so were still the Wynters' guests. And when 
the party arrived at the place of meeting at Sour 
Milk Ghyll — where, in good time as they were> 
many of the people had arrived before them, 
country folks liking to be "well for'ard with their 
wark" — even Margaret, who would so far rather 
that Corrie Lester had been three hundred miles* 
away safe in his chambers or at his club, yet even 
she could not refuse to allow that he was useM 
and what many people would call an acquisition- 
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She did not consider him any acquisition for her 
own part, however useful he made himself; but 
then she did not suppose that her likes and dislikes 
were to rule the minds of others, and that people- 
were to love or hate according to her pattern. At 
all events Aunt Harriet took care to let her know 
pretty distinctly that they did not rule hers. She 
found Corrie an immense solace. In between her 
silky smiles and his off-handed easy energy they 
exchanged sentiments and expressions with ma- 
sonic confidence. 

"Do you see those people?" she said as the 
Wastdale party came into view ; " did you ever see 
any thing so ridiculous as that girl in blue and 
scarlet? Did you ever behold such a little mass. 
of mock Dresden in your life ?" 

" She's a queer little body/' said Corrie, look- 
ing at her through his eyeglass — the lowest num- 
ber for short-sight made, and not wanted even 
then — " but she is pretty, I think — is she not?" 

"Yes; in a dollish, mindless way. But she 
aggravates me ; she has such silly mannors, and 
she is such a bit of make-up. Well, that is one of 
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Margaret's new friends'* — italicized. " Then, do 
you see that shy-looking, awkward, country girl 
walking with that sandy-haired lout? They are 
brother and sister ; common farmers, and he is a 
clergyman ! The last time I saw him he was in 
his shirt sleeves, just like a common man, doing 
something with the sheep. Can you conceive any 
tiling so dreadful ? That creature a preacher of 
the blessed Gospel, working like a common man, 
and speaking broad Cumberland ! I should think 
the Bishop would take his gown away if he knew ; 
don't you ? But now, look there ! look there ! I 
want you to pay particular attention to that tall 
young man in a grey suit, with curly black hair 
and black moustache— do you see who I mean ?" 

"Yes; rather a good-looking ruffian," said 
Corrie insolently. 

"Too coarse and prononci for my idea of 
beauty," was Aunt Harriet's more delicately-toned 
deprecation. "He is Mr. Ainslie Forbes — the 
superintendent of the lead-mine on Haverbrack, 
or some such outlandish place — and a tremend- 
ous ally of Margaret's, Do you not understand ? 
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He is the man to whom 1 alluded in my letter, 
and I should not wonder if his chance was good." 

"0, indeed!" said Come, settling his lean 
throat inside the stiff all-rounder which looked as 
if it was scarifying him; "and that is the fellow, 
is it ? He would make a respectable blacksmith, 
or navvy ; I know an engine-driver on the North- 
Western very like him; rather better -looking 

perhaps ; but to call him a gentleman !" 

Shoulders and eyebrows and lifted upper lip gave 
the point and completed the sentence. "I am 
not afraid of him as a rival," he added conceitedly. 
" Mind against matter — and two to one on mind 
any day! But who is that horsy -looking indi- 
vidual in the green cutaway with brass buttons 
and the bird's-eye scarf?" 

" 0, he is a Mr. Hogarth," said Aunt Harriet 
mildly; "an eccentric person, but very good- 
hearted, and immensely rich I am told. He is. 
the father of little Miss Dresden china there." 

" He may be rich, but he is decidedly queer," 
said Mr. Corrie Lester. "By Jove! we have 
something of a different kind here !" he exclaimed 
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suddenly. "What a magnificent-looking girl! — 
who is she? Why, she is superb! I say, she 
looks like a queen among them all ! What eyes ! 
what a profile! what a figure! — who is she, 
Aunt Harriet?" 

" That? — that is an ill-tempered little monkey 
that ought to be sent to school and put on bread- 
and-water for a week," said Mrs. Grantham 
stiffly. " Do you call her pretty? She may be 
well enough for feature, and she has not a bad 
complexion — those dead creams light up well — 
but I think I never saw a worse countenance or 
a more unamiable expression. She looks like a 
tigress ! If I had her under me, I would soon 
discipline her into a better frame of mind," she 
added emphatically; that is, with an accent even 
more than usually flat and monotonous. 

Aunt Harriet had been a governess in her 
day; and her pupils had cause to remember 
through life what intensity of tyranny and tem- 
per could exist with a smooth skin, pale grey 
eyes, a deliberate manner of speech, and a stereo- 
typed smile, and what amount of " discipline" lay 
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under the presentation of the loveliest womanly 
sweetness and the most refined womanly delicacy. 

"Well, now you mention it, there is some- 
thing feline and ferocious about her," said Corrie. 
" But a superb young woman, if a trifle too in- 
tense, eh? I will go and ask Miss Elcombe to 
introduce me to her: by the bye, our Margaret 
does not look very well to-day," he added ; "Miss 
Dresden and the tigress take the colour out of 
her, don't they?" 

" I thought her looking particularly well to- 
day," returned Aunt Harriet, provoked but still 
most smoothly silken. " Her dress becomes her 
more than usual." 

"Ah! she is a good creature, but she is no 
beauty," said Corrie Lester. " Now I am going 
to make myself agreeable, Mrs. Grantham. We 
must do our best, you know, to amuse the poor 
wretches now that they are here. It is a mistake 
that they are here at all — I grant you that ; but 
as we are in for it, we must do the best we can. 
See you again soon!" he said, nodding as he 
went off to the centre group, composed of Mar- 
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garet, Lizzie, and Mrs, Lorton, three of the 
" imps," and Ealph Wynter. 

Ainslie Forbes was nearer to the waterfall; 
helping to unpack a hamper, at the imminent risk 
of breaking every thing that could be broken, 
from wine-bottles to pie-crust, 

*' You quite startled me when you cftme upon 
the ground,'' said Come to Lizzie, after the in- 
troduction had been effected. *' You are so won- 
derfully like Lady Winifred Arthur, that at the 
first I thought it must be she." 

" Indeed !" said Lizzie, with her eyes towards 
the waterfall. 

" Don't you know who Lady Winifred Arthur 
is ?" Corrie asked. 

" Not the least in the world," said Lizzie in- 
differently, 

"No? why, where have you lived all your 
life ? Not know who Lady Winifred Arthur is ? 
why she is the most wonderfully beautiful woman 
of the day ! quite notorious through all Europe ! 
They say that the Emperor was dreadfully smitten 
with her last year ; and that the Empress was hor- 
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ribly jealous. Certainly she left Paris quite sud- 
denly ; for I was there at the time, and it was. 
yery much talked about." 

" I think it is rather silly of you to say that I 
wax so like her then," said Lizzie abruptly. " I 
cannot be so like her if she is such a beautiful 
woman, as all that," 

"Indeed you are," repeated Corrie gravely; 
" you are quite like enough to be her twin sister." 

" That is impossible," said Lizzie, in her most 
disdainful manner; and then, turning her back, 
she walked across the green enclosure, straight to 
the place where Ainslie and the Wastdale party 
were jeopardizing the chicken-pies and gooseberry 
tarts — the last of the season, 

" Gracious, Miss Lizzie ! when did you come 
in?" cried Grace, shaking back her curls; "I 
never saw you ; why, you came like a ghost, so 
quiet!" 

" I have been here about five minutes," said 
Lizzie in her deep voice. At which Ainslie 
turned sharply, as if he had not known that 
she was there, and lifted his hat, not offering 
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his hand; the time and place and circumstance 
of their last meeting passing before his mind with 
photographic clearness. But she going up to him, 
held out hers, and pressed his convulsively. Her 
whole anxiety was to prove to him that his renun- 
ciation was unnecessary, for that poverty had not 

frightened nor had crime itself repelled her. 
_____ • 

" Why have you not been to see me, Ainslie ?" 

she asked. 

And the familiarity of her address, which would 
once have thrilled every nerve, now grated on his 
ears like the harsh voice of a creditor. 

" I could not, Miss Lorton," he answered. 

" Miss Lorton ! to me, Ainslie ?" 

" Do you want Grace Hogarth to hear?" he 
said hastily ; then seeing the rapid flush of dis- 
tress upon her face, he added in a more kindly 
voice : " Do not talk to me now, as if we had any 
thing particular to say to each other. You know 
it will not do to be noticed." 

" If I am not ashamed of being noticed, why 
-should you be ?" asked Lizzie. 

" Ashamed ! how should I be ashamed to have 
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it known that Miss Lorton honours me with her 
friendship ?" said Ainslie ; but not heartily. " It 
is for your own sake, not for mine, that I do not 
want to attract attention. 9 ' 

" You need not mind about me, Ainslie. If 
all Langthwaite — if the whole world knew that I 
loved you, I would not mind for their knowing. 
Even if they knew all that had happened and con- 
nected me with it, I would not care. I would care 
for nothing but the loss of your love, Ainslie !" 

"And I would rather you believed me the 
most arrant scoundrel in the world than that you 
should still go on loving me I" said Ainslie vehe- 
mently ; so vehemently that Grace looked up at 
the unusual accent, though she was too far off 
to catch the words accompanying. " Lizzie," he 
continued, walking with her apart to where a 
curve in the path, overshadowed by a beech tree 
and an oak, hid them from the rest of the party, 
and the noise of the Force drowned their voices to 
any ears but their own, and almost to their own — 
" I have never deceived you — I have never tried 
to make you love me." 
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" Why do you say that ?" she interrupted him, 
laying her hand on his arm. 

" To justify myself. I have already told you 
that I cannot marry, dear Lizzie, and now I ask 
you to control your love for me, which else 
will destroy your life. For I do know that you 
love me, my poor girl; would to God you did 
not!" 

" Love you !" she said with infinite pathos ; 
" I do not think that any woman ever loved as I 
love you, Ainslie !" 

" But you must be calm and reasonable, dear, 
and give up wishing for what cannot be," h9 said 
kindly — yet only kindly, not lovingly. 

"Why cannot it be?" she cried. "If you 
love me as you say, and I am not afraid of 
poverty — why cannot it be ?" 

"It cannot," he answered in a constrained 
voice. " If we loved each other till our hearts 
broke, we could not be married — no, not what 
change soever might take place in my circum- 
stances. We cannot be married; that one fact 
is unalterable." 
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" And you give me up so entirely, Ainslie ?" 

" I must Besides, I haye never held you ; I 
have expressly said we could not be engaged." 

He said this steadily, without flinching, though 
he felt her hand grasping his arm with a nervous 
and convulsive pressure, the strain of which in- 
creased as he spoke. 

" Give me up !" she repeated; " and after what 
has happened ! — after what I know that you have 
done!" 

" Why do you so perpetually allude to that?" 
he cried almost fiercely. "Do you think it a 
subject a man would like to have so constantly 
brought before him?" 

"I allude to it because it is the great bond 
between us, Ainslie — because I felt then as if we 
were married." 

" That a marriage !" he repeated bitterly. 
" People do not generally feel that a crime is 
marriage." 

" It was not a crime !" she said ; " you could 
not have helped it — you did no crime !" 

He shook his head. " My conscience tells me 
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a different story, lizzie. It was a crime; and 
that alone would have unfitted me for you." 

" Not if I make myself one with it, for your 
sake," she answered eagerly. "I would share 
both the crime and the risk, Ainslie, if that would 
make you love me better." 

" It is too much !" Ainslie said, turning away; 
" you oppress and humiliate me." 

" I only want to comfort you," was Lizzie's 
plaintive reply. 

" This cannot go on, Lizzie," then said Ainslie, 
very kindly, and as sorrowfully as kindly. 

"Ainslie! I cannot think that you mean to 
break with me!" she interrupted. "Break with 
me, after all that you have said and done — after 
all that I know ? I cannot understand it, Ainslie ! 
I do not see why you should fling me off like 
this!" 

" I do not fling you off," he said. " It is not 
I — it is Fate that separates us. Do you think it 
costs me nothing to say this ? Am I so heartless 
that I can renounce without a pang what has been 
so dear to me T f 
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And indeed at this moment he was suffering 
acutely, for all that in cooler hours he wished to 
free himself from what had become a tyrannical 
claim rather than a pleasant tie. But the moment 
of relief is often painful ; for all that it is still 
relief. 

"Have I been dear to you, Ainslie?" asked 
Lizzie tenderly, her heart eagerly catching at the 
little word of love.. 

" Can you ask me, Lizzie?" 

She laid her hands on his shoulders; "And 
am I not dear still ?" she asked caressingly. 

The affectionate gesture so full of association 
and remembrance, the lovely face upturned to 
his, the girlish figure slight and graceful, the dark 
eyes soft and gentle, the wealth of love outpoured 
and asking only to be accepted, brought back for 
a moment the old glow into Ainslie's heart and 
the old tumult into his brain. But he drew her 
hands gently if firmly away, while he said, " Not 
again, dearest Lizzie. These things are too dan- 
gerous for us both. We must give up looking 
back or longing for what cannot be, and we must 
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accept our fate bravely and uncomplainingly. We 
will be friends ; but we cannot be more ; and you 
must not tempt me." 

" And if I did ?" she whispered softly. 
He shook his head, with a sad smile as soft and 
tender as her own. 

" That would be wrong, Lizzie." 
" I don't think that ^ould make much differ- 
ence to me," she said. ?* If I could make you 
love me as you did a week ago, I would not much 
mind whether I did wrong or not !" 

" And if I yielded — if I was weak enough for 
that — we should merely have to go through all 
this same unhappiness again," said Ainslie. 

" We should have had the joy," she answered. 

" Lizzie 1 it takes a strong heart to resist 

you !" said Ainslie. " But I must ! — right or 

wrong ; joy or sorrow ! Fate is too strong for 

us ; and you must forget the past." 

"No," she said in a deep harsh voice, "it 
is not that Fate is too strong, but that your love 
is too weak. Forget the past! People who 
really love do not forget ! I leave the forgetting 
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like the breaking to you! I am too much in 
earnest for such a man as you, Ainslie ! I have 
always been too much in earnest!" she added 
passionately. 

" Have you ?" he said with a singular smile 
which she could not read. " Yet I do not think 
that I am frivolous." 

"No, but you cannot love as I can!" she 
cried. 

" No ?" he answered ; " I think I could, 
Lizzie." 

" Ainslie !" she said pleadingly. 

"Hush!" he then exclaimed; "some one is 
coming!" 

And as he spoke Corrie Lester rounding the 
curve, came upon them with his light and sudden 
step, like a man who has watched, and not in 
vain. 

Lizzie, unable to control herself at any time, 
and specially unable at this moment, turned away 
and went a short distance up the ghyll, with the 
old temptation to fling herself into the rushing 
waters and have done with the sick agony of her 
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life at once and for ever, strong in her heart Not 
that her eyes were even yet opened. She still 
believed herself beloved, even if given up ; but 
she could not mistake Ainslie's tone and manner £ 
and hope had died within her if love had not 

They were separated. Not even that deadly 
secret which she had thought would have been a 
bond for ever between them — not even that could 
bind them. They were separated, and she was 
alone again, and even more lonely than before. 
She could never go back to the vague trouble of 
her former life. She knew now what she did not 
know then ; and she found, as we all do, that the 
joy once possessed and now lost, leaves the soul 
more sick and sad than it was when only igno- 
rantly yearning. 

While she stood looking at the tossing spray y 
not weeping, scarcely quite realizing the whole 
truth, feeling more as if some one had died than 
any thing else, Corrie Lester strolled up to her, by 
no means disposed to accept his first rebuke as 
final, and promising himself a few hours' amusement 
with the " lovely tigress," nothing doubting that he 
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should be able to slip a silken cord round her 
haughty neck that would make her dance to his 
measure for as long and in what manner he chose. 
He was an adept in the art of flirting ; it was one 
of his principal amusements ; for it cost no money, 
while it filled up vacant hours and fed his vanity, 
never satiated. 

" Studying for a part ?" he said, as he came 
close to her, and speaking in that insolently care- 
less tone, half familiar, half patronizing, of a young 
man about town descending to his company. " Do 
you have private theatricals or charades here, by 
the bye? I suppose not I should think your 
rector far too good to countenance such profanities. 
If ever you should, let me be your part-setter and 
costumier, Miss Lorton ; I should know how to do 
you justice ; and I fancy no one else in the place 
would." 

" Nothing in the world should ever make me 
act in a charade or private theatricals," said Lizzie, 
flaming up into her most combative manner. " I 
cannot understand how any one with a grain of 
common sense could commit such a folly." 
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"No? Yet I assure you very clever people 
act in charades, Miss Lorton. You see you get 
hold of prejudices, living in such an out-of-the-way 
place as this ; you do not go with the times. No 
country people ever do. You must take care and 
not give way to your prejudices ; they are small." 

" You are complimentary," said Lizzie un- 
pleasantly. 

" And you are hard to please," said Corrie 
Lester pleasantly. " I offended you a little while 
ago by paying you a compliment; and now you 
are vexed because I tell you the truth. What can 
I do to please you?" 

" Nothing," Lizzie answered haughtily ; " you 
need not notice me at all. I hate to be noticed ;. 
and no one ever pays me any attention. And I 
like it much better than being followed about and 
made a fuss with — either complimented or the 
contrary." 

"0, come, that won't do!" laughed Corrie. 
"A beautiful girl must be followed about and 
made a fuss with, whether she likes it or not It 
is part of the duties of her position to submit to it 
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— one reason why she was born into the world at 
all. Besides, I do not think you are quite speak- 
ing the truth. Excuse me for saying so. Though 
the people here are boors enough, so far as I can 
see, yet they must surely understand that you are 
something different from themselves — something 
to be admired and adored, and therefore made a 
fuss with ; don't you see ?" 

" Do you think I am different from the people 
here?" aaked Lizzie, turning her great brown 
orange-bordered eyes suddenly upon him. 

" The question scarcely needs answering, my 
dear Miss Lorton! The only gentlewoman here 
except yourself is Miss Elcombe ; and though I 
am very fond of dear Margaret — she is such a 
good creature ! — yet you are beautiful, and she is 
decidedly plain. Those odd little people in hats 
and country shoes are not to be mentioned in the 
same breath, of course." 

" But Miss Elcombe is good and I am not," 
said Lizzie. 

" Dear Margaret ! yes, she is very good, I own 
— a little too old-maidish perhaps, and absurdly 
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romantic. Between ourselves, you know, I think 
her present way of going on a trifle crazed. Don't 
betray me ! — we are very good friends, and I love 
her dearly ; but I cannot for all that indorse her 
absurdities. But perhaps I am making a mistake. 
Do you like this kind of thing, eh? Do you like 
being hail-fellow with farmers' wives and all the 
rest of it ? To judge by looks, I should say you 
did not. Am I right?" 

"Yes," said Lizzie ; " I hate common people." 

" So I should have said : blood always comes 
out I could have sworn beforehand that you did 
not give in to these crazes ; you have too much 
common sense." 

" I don't know about that," Lizzie answered, 
with a remembrance of Ralph's different teaching. 
" They tell me it is because I am proud and hard- 
hearted." 

" 0, bosh !" said Mr. Corrie Lester. " Who 
talks such rubbish to you, eh? The next time 
any one says so to you, tell him to go to Bath. 
Proud and hard-hearted ! Stuff! Do they want 
a lady-like beautiful girl like you to be hand in 
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glove with such boors ? I suppose they would like 

to marry you to that sandy-haired parson, or to 

£he handsome blacksmith there !" 

"Who is the handsome blacksmith?" asked 

Lizzie, flushing angrily. 

" That miner man ; he looks for all the world 

like a navvy or a blacksmith in his Sunday 
clothes. Don't you think so ? Come now ! you 
can't pretend you think that fellow a gentleman !" 
said Mr. Corrie Lester with emphasis. 

" He is better than a gentleman," answered 
Lizzie; "he is brave and he is heroic." 

"0 yes! I have heard all about that this 
morning. But seriously, my dear Miss Lorton, 
because a hulking fellow six feet high and strong 
in proportion, and who can swim like a water 
dog, goes into a perfectly still lake — for I elicited 
that small fact ; the lake was as smooth as glass — 
.and drags out a poor fainting little creature like 
jour clergyman, he is not therefore either heroic 
or a gentleman. I hate mock sentiment myself; 
And I must say I like to see things as they arej 
•stripped of all tinsel." 
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" You axe not seeing this as it was," said 
Lizzie with an impetuous accent. "It was a 
brave and noble thing to do ; and if you had been 
there you would have said so," . 

Mr. Corrie Lester shrugged his shoulders, and 
broke off a small oak-twig. 

" Opinions differ, my dear Miss Lorton. Wo 
men who have seen much of the world are sterner 
judges than you sweet innocent little creatures, 
who know only your own small home circle. But 
we will not quarrel about the handsome black- 
smith. He is nothing to me, and nothing I should 
say to you, and time is precious, and opportunities 
need not be wasted. There's a lesson in philo- 
sophy for you not to be despised! Let me put 
this oak spray into your hair; you have no idea 
how it will become you." 

" No," said Lizzie, shrinking from his familiar 
touch. " If you touch my face, Mr. Lester, I will 
box your ears !" 

"Will you?" he said laughing; "you know 
the forfeit?" 

" You would not dare !" cried Lizzie angrily- 
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"By Jove, wouldn't I though! I tell you 
Lady Winifred Arthur tried that game on me, 
and didn't I pay her off before the whole room ! 
Her cheeks were red to the end of the evening, I 
can tell you. Not dare J" snapping his fingers and 
laughing lightly ; " there is not much in that line 
that I daren't do, if put to it ! Do you dare me ?" 

" No," said Lizzie, both frightened and angry. 
." I only want you to let me pass you." 

He saw she was in earnest; and as he had no 
wish to bum his ships behind him he drew him- 
self up into his most ceremonious attitude, made a 
courtly bow, and said coldly, " Certainly, if you 
wish it" 

And Lizzie escaped past him, tremulously. 

But the man's flattery and impertinence had 
done her good. They had shaken her out of the 
deadly despair into which she had fallen, and 
turned her thoughts for a moment into another 
■channel. And even moments of relief gained 
from hours of misery are merciful halting-places 
for the grieving soul. 

With flushed cheeks and eyes of an almost 
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wild and savage brilliancy, she went down the 
craggy path that led to the green " dining-room," 
where, a little apart from the rest, stood Ainslie 
and Margaret : she with her good plain face raised 
frankly to his as they spoke earnestly together ; 
and he standing, as "he sometimes did, with one 
arm bent behind his back. 

As Lizzie came nearer to them they separated, 
Ainslie going to where Grace and Elcy were un- 
earthing a quarter of lamb from a forest of salad, 
while Margaret came to meet Lizzie. A quite 
natural proceeding ; for their little talk was really 
ended, but which was enough to set the girl's 
brain on fire with suspicion, jealous as she wad 
by nature, and in a state that prepared her for 
every violent passion, 

"I am sorry I interrupted you," she said 
disagreeably. " I am always in yours and Mr« 
Forbes's way." 

" Not at all, dear Miss Lorton !" Margaret an- 
swered ; " you interrupted nothing, Mr, Forbes 
and I had finished our conversation, which was 
not very important at the best*" 
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"It looked so/' said Lizzie with emphasis. 
u I should have said from your faces very im- 
portant" 

Margaret laughed a little uneasily and coloured 
up. " Then you were wrong," she said in a con- 
strained voice. 

Lizzie's manner made her uncomfortable ; and 
Aunt Harriet had teazed her about Ainslie twice 
already this morning ; and though strong-hearted 
and straightforward, she liked no better than an- 
other to be sneered at and plagued because of her 
friendliness of manner towards a man, for whom 
she certainly felt a strong sympathy, but with 
whom she was no more in love than she was 
with Balph Wynter: and "not so much" she 
would have said, had she been questioned and 
forced to reply. 

" !" said Lizzie, flaming up, " we all know 
what wonderfully good friends you and Mr. 
Forbes have become all at once !" 

" There is no harm in that, is there ?" said 
Margaret with an embarrassment unusual to 
her. 
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" Of course not," sneered Lizzie ; " only you 
need not deny it when taxed with it" 

" I never deny the truth, Miss Lorton, under 
any circumstances," Margaret answered, laying 
her hand lightly on the girl's arm; and then 
moved away, more pained than she could herself 
account for. 

But now it was time to arrange her guests at 
the various points where a table-cloth held down 
by stones along the edge, and covered with sun- 
dry dishes of lamb and salad and chickens and 
pies and bottles, represented a table; in which 
Ainslie helped her with perhaps the best results 
— for Kalph was the clergyman, and so the people 
had rather more respect for him than was con- 
ducive to the easy-going of a picnic ; and Mark 
was occupied only with Grace; while Corrie 
Lester, who would have done the whole thing — 
and done it well too, if dear Margaret had con- 
fided it to him — did not choose to enter the 
lists with Ainslie, and did choose to see what he 
could make of Lizzie, Wherefore he took pos- 
session of that beautifiil bit of fire and fury a& 
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he called her, and, sorely against her will, de- 
voted himself to her exclusively. 

Yet what could she do ? Ainslie avoided her, 
and she avoided Ralph ; so what was left her but 
active graces to the people — which she would not 
offer — or passive submission to Mr. Corrie Lester's 
humour of conquest? Besides, he a little flat- 
tered her pride and ministered to her love of 
supremacy; and she thought that Ainslie would 
perhaps regret her very much when he saw how 
others honoured her. 

Wherefore she suffered him to lead her in a 
kind of mock-royal manner to the best seat in 
the place — a mossy old tree-stump which looked 
as if it had been made expressly for a picnic 
throne — while he laid himself at her feet; the 
Langthwaite people opening their eyes at his 
demonstrations, and saying, " My word ! hike to 
Miss Lizzie Lorton thier! — nay, but what it's 
just shameful, tf way they'se carrying on to- 
gither; I niver seed sic a thing in a' my born 
days. What iver can Miss Lizzie be a-thinking 
of, to letten on him lig at her feet like a col- 
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ley — it's ondecent, that is't — it's downright onde- 
cent!" 

Opposite to Lizzie and Mr. Lester, and sitting 
next to Margaret Elcombe, was Ainslie Forbes ; 
Ealph was sitting with his back to her attending 
to Mrs. Lorton and her " imps ;" Luke Hogarth 
was making country-mannered love affecting to 
be fine, to sleek, smooth, silky Mrs. Grantham ; 
and the rest of the people were dispersed as they 
would. 

" What a lucky thing it is for me that you aro 
here !" said Mr. Come Lester in a voice not too 
subdued. " If you had not been here, what would 
have become of me? I should have been another 
Alexander Selkirk, with no one to speak to — a 
stranded and deserted islander!" 

" You would have had Miss Elcombe," said 
Lizzie, with a disdainful look at her hostess* 
" 'Dear Margaret,' as you call her !" 

" Dear Margaret ! I don't know about that : 
dear Margaret seems to have found her own 
amusement, to judge by appearances. She and 
the handsome blacksmith are getting on at a 
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tremendous pace. I should say that was an un- 
doubted case — wouldn't you ?" 

" No !" said Lizzie with passionate emphasis. 
" Ainslie Forbes and Miss Elcombe! No, never. 
At least," she added with a painful sneer, "he 
is not in love with her." 

"Do you think she is with him?" asked 
Corrie. 

" I don't know, I'm sure !" replied Lizzie dis- 
dainfully. " Miss Elcombe does not interest me 
enough to make her love-affairs of any consequence 
to me. I only know that Mr. Forbes is not in love 
with her." 

" Ah ! awkward for dear Margaret, that !" he 
answered, with his mouth full of lamb. " Do you 
know I was rather sweet in that quarter myself 
once ?" he continued confidentially. " She is such 
a good creature ! but if she prefers the handsome 
blacksmith !" — he shrugged his shoulders, a trick 
he had learnt abroad when he went out as part of 
an engineering corps to set a railroad in Spain. 
" I make it- a rule never to enter the lists with any 
man, and have rivalries and cuttings-out and man- 
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oeuvrings and all that rubbish. If a girl does not 
think me worth caring for exclusively, I am not 
going to fight for her. I hate all that kind of 
thing — it is such a bore ! such a waste of time 
and energy! Don't you think so ?" 

"That depends on the person," said Lizzie, 
thinking that perhaps Margaret Elcombe might 
not be worth fighting for, but others? Ainslie 
Forbes, for instance ? 

" Now you, I should say, would be above all 
that silly little coquetry," said Corrie. " If I am 
any judge of character, I should say that you 
would love with intensity, devotion, single-heart- 
edness, enthusiasm, and all that kind of thing. Am 
I right?" 

"Yes," said Lizzie in a low voice, with a 
quiver across her whole face. 

As she spoke she looked at Ainslie ; and as* she 
looked she saw him in the act of taking Margaret's 
shawl from her shoulders — the heat incommoding 
her. And seen from where she sat the action had 
the appearance of a familiar caress : Margaret 
looking up into his face with the frank and kindly 
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look habitual to her, and he smiling down on her 
— almost tenderly. 

Then Lizzie, in the mad anguish of her jealous 
pain, began a wild flirtation with Corrie Lester — 
so wild, so unconcealed, that no one of the com- 
pany could fail to notice it. She knew what she 
was doing when die bent her face close to his, 
that he might the better whisper into her ear ; she 
knew how her scandalized neighbours would blazon 
it abroad that she had carried herself with un- 
maidenly freedom when she allowed him to drink 
from her glass, to share her bread, her salt, her 
fruit, and even her plate, while sometimes laughing 
loudly at some piece of compromising impertinence, 
and sometimes speaking softly, with looks more 
compromising still ; she knew that he was playing 
with her good name, with her pride, with Kalph's 
respect, and the esteem of the whole neighbour* 
hood ; but she recked nothing of all this— if only 
she could arouse jealousy or regret in AinsUe — if 
only she could bring him back to her: she would 
have played with her very life — with her very soul 
for that ! 
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All could see the folly she was committing, and 
no one wondered at it more than Ainslie himself, 
but no one knew with what longing anguish she 
every now and then looked at him — with what a 
fierceness of despair she gambled with herself — in 
the hope of winning back the promise she had lost. 
Poor Lizzie ! her desperation was as futile as her 
love had been ! Whatever Ainslie felt he gave no 
outward sign; and the wretched victim gashed 
and wounded herself in vain — the god would not 
come, for all her tears and blood ! 

So the dinner passed, Lizzie scarcely knew 
how, and never could remember distinctly; but 
as soon as it was over, her self-restraint gave 
way; her fierce deception palled upon her; and 
with a few savage words she ended the farce, 
and left Corrie in much the same state in which 
a man would be who had been playing with a 
fluttering ribbon that suddenly turned into a hiss- 
ing snake in his hand. That she was mad when 
she flamed out those few passionate words of 
scorn he firmly believed ; and he was not far from 
the truth. Then, rushing away, she wandered 
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up the ghyll, where she found a quiet place among 
the rocks whence she could neither see nor be 
seen, and where, flinging herself down on the 
stones, she lay like the very spirit of desolation — 
her wild convulsive sobs lost in the roar of the 
rushing water. 

Here at last Ralph, who had been looking for 
her every where, found her wailing in her lonely 
pain. He had not seen her madness during 
dinner. His back was to her, and he was at 
some little distance, and no one as yet had found 
time to tell him. 

" My poor sister !" he said, sitting down by 
her; "what is the matter with you? what has 
troubled you so dreadfully ?" 

" 0, I am so glad that you have come !" cried 
Lizzie. " My only friend ! the only friend I have 
in the world !" 

" Not that, dear, but perhaps your best," said 
Ralph, his lips quivering. "But tell me what I 
can do for you ; I cannot bear to see this despair 
— tell me how I can help you ?" 

" There is nothing to be done — no help — 
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Mono!" nobbed Lizzie. "It is all over, 

ovor between us. Ainslie and I are no longer 

oiiKngisd." 

" Poor child !" murmured Ralph. He did not 
think of hiniHolf, or that perhaps there was now a 
flmuoo for him ; his whole thoughts and pity went 
with her. 

" Thin im the seeond time now that he has said 
he cannot marry mo, and I cannot force myself on 
lilui. Jhtt ho lovos me — I am sure of it!" vehe- 
mently. " Ho may have some good reason for 
breaking off with me, but I am sure that he loves 
mo. You do not know all that has been between 
u* — no ono does, and no one ever shall; but he 
could not havo said and done what he has if he 
did not lovo mo." 

" Ho must love you, dear," said Ralph ten- 
derly; "how oould he help it when you love 
him?" 

"And I am pretty, am I not?" said Lizzie 
quite naturally. "I am a girl to be loved? he 
would not leave me for any one else — and espe- 
cially for an ugly girl — even if richer than I?" 
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" I should think not," Ealph replied gravely, 
understanding her allusion. " I think you may 
be very sure on that head. No one who has 
once loved you could ever love another, I should 
say." 

" Thank you," said Lizzie fervently, putting 
her hand in his. 

" I was going to take an opportunity of speak- 
ing to him this evening about his prospects, and 
what I could do for him," Ealph said. " I have 
influential friends, and I might be of use. Shall I 
i** -do so?" 

k*'- She shook her head. 

en - c " "No," she said. "He has broken off with 

"• r - me too distinctly." 

" For any other cause but poverty ?" 
" Not that I know of," she answered. 
"Shall I not try then for a better post for 
him?" asked Kalph. 

She looked up, and hope and happiness flashed 
back for a moment into her eager face : but she 
xemembered Ainslie's look and accent. " No ; it 
is too late now," she said. 
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And then, as if she had pronounced her own* 
doom, she laid her head on the young rector's, 
shoulder and again burst into a storm of tears. 

And Ralph, who loved her with every faculty of 
his being, yet found strength to soothe her as she- 
lay on his breast sobbing out her heart for love of 
another. But it was a victory accomplished not 
without much pain, and the earnest striving of tho 
spirit for deliverance from the bondage of self. It 
was one of those quiet passages of spiritual heroism 
which re.ceive neither praise nor recognition — of 
which God only and the good angels are witnesses 
and records. 

It passed at last. The most fiery of us must 
come at last k to the end of our agonies ; and even 
Lizzie Lorton could not weep for ever. After a 
time she, was able to listen quietly to Ralph's ex- 
hortations ; and when he prayed for her as for one 
sick and in grievous trouble, .kneeling by her and 
holding her hand in his — praying with such 
fervour as though he would have compelled the 
spirit of peace to come down upon her — she did 
not harden her heart against him as she had often. 
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done before, but let her soul lie like a little child, 
patient and humble, though so weary! accepting 
the better guidance offered. 

When he had calmed her he blessed her and 
left her; and she, after bathing her eyes, drew 
her veil close about her face and came out from 
among the rocks to join the rest of the party as 
they were mustering to go to the Plosh for tea and 
the evening's amusements. Ainslie, who had been 
very anxious about her, but who dared not go to 
seek her, fearing a scene which would have done 
no good to either of them, was visibly relieved 
when she appeared ; but Corrie, occupied in try- 
ing to impress on " Miss Dresden" the fact of his 
superiority, ostentatiously disregarded her as she 
came down among them. 

The young engineer with the lean throat had 
been terribly in want of a fitting auditor for the 
display of his many acquirements and solid sense. 
He had tried his hand on golden-haired Elcy, but 
found her a dead failure, for he frightened her into 
absolute physical dumbness, so that the girl could 
not have uttered a sound to save her life; and then 
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he had attacked Grace, " who wanted nothing with 
him" she said with a latigh to be heard all over the 
place ; and just as Lizzie passed she was saying this, 
to the great approval of both Mark and Wilkin 
Yanwath, who had felt Corrie's attentions to Elcy, 
and then to Grace, as so much direct personal 
insult to themselves ; and to the no small discomfi- 
ture of Corrie himself, unaccustomed to the plain 
dealing of " clothed savages," as he called the 
Langthwaite people. 

But he had to bear his rebuffs the best way he 
could, for Grace was a girl who did not mind what 
she said to any one, and who certainly did not 
trouble herself about the susceptibilities of" pawky 
young monkeys"* — in which class she placed Mr. 
Lester in not too honourable prominence. 

Seeing Lizzie come in sight she shook back her 
curls, saying in her shrillest voice: "Now I'll 
leave you, Mr. Lester, to carry your pack to a 
better market nor vou've found me to be; but 
maybe you'll find out that none of us Cumberland 
lasses '11 cotton much to London fine gentlemen. 
For you see we're not used to your ways, and 
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don't know for certain whether you are making 
fun of us or not, when you are so fine and flatter- 
ing. We ain't used, and, to judge by my own self, 
wouldn't like it however so." 

On which she ran across the green to Lizzie, 
crying, " Miss Lizzie, my dear! why, what has 
come of you all this time ? I have been quite put 
out about you ; where have you been ? and who's 
been along with you?" 

" I have been up the ghyll alone," said "Lizzie. 

« Alone? Well, if ever!" 

" Yes. Why not, Grace ? You have all got 
some one belonging to you, and I have no one." 
She tried to laugh ; but quivered into tears instead* 

" Ah, Miss Lizzie ! you needn't try to come 
over me like that! You are not suited about 
something ; something is vexing you, I can see." 

" Well, keep it to yourself if you think so," 
said Lizzie huskily ; " and mind you stay with me 
for the rest of the time." 

Grace opened her eyes. She had never seen 
Lizzie so mild before. 

In after times she used often to speak of this 
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picnic day, and always declared that Miss Lizzie 
had had a turn then, whatever had given it to 
her. Mark too, with whom Lizzie had always been 
violently antagonistic, thought her pleasanter thi& 
afternoon and evening than he had ever seen her.. 
For Balph's influence still rested on her, and she 
was, beside, wearied with the violence of the emo- 
tions she had gone through. 

Once only the old savage fire leapt out again as 
the party broke up and good-byes were said at the 
garden-gate. It was a dark night, and no one 
but Ainslie could see her face as, holding his hand 
in both of hers — not so much with the fond pres- 
sure of love as with the hard gripe of captivity — 
she said in a hoarse voice, " Ainslie, in giving me 
up, do you swear that you love no one else ? are 
thinking of no one else ?" 

" I swear it !" he said solemnly. 

" If you deceive me!" cried Lizzie, flinging 
away his hand with an undefinable movement and 
accent of menace. 

" You will punish me?" 

" As God lives I" she said, turning away. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE DOWTHWAITE LUCK. 

What with the church, which was a never-failing 
subject of curiosity and speculation; what with 
Miss Elcombe's picnic, which was laughed at by 
those not invited, and not over well enjoyed by 
those who were, as is the certain fate of all inno- 
vations ; what with Mr. Wynter's cricket-club, 
which no one would join ; his penny clothing-club, 
for which he had three subscribers — the people 
honestly believing that it represented some secret 
manner of emolument to himself and consequent 
spoliation of them; what with his peripatetic 
lending library, which no one would use; his 
weekly lectures in the schoolroom, to which not 
half a dozen came as audience ; — what with these 
and all the other novelties by which he hoped to 
put down drinking and the " murry neets," Lang- 
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thwaite had almost more to do and think of in 
these later times than it could well manage, and 
trade and talk flourished as they had never flou- 
rished before. 

And beside all these things, and the influx of 
new quality to put their shoulders to the poverty- 
stricken social wheel and lift it out of the mire if 
they could — and who got a little despised for their 
pains, it may be added parenthetically — there were 
the Haverbrack mines, which continued as an 
eyesore to many, the " throng" always on at the 
farms in summer times, and Priest Armstrong's 
degradation with Mark Dowthwaite's correspond- 
ing elevation, to still further help in the general 
" up-casting" of the old deadened elements. And 
now another event was at hand which would be 
a thing to remember and " crack on" for long 
after; a thing too which would probably have 
consequences dear to matronly gossips, and af- 
fording periodically recurring topics of interest — 
namely, Grace Hogarth's wedding-day, and how 
she looked, and how she was dressed when she 
became Mark Dowthwaite's wife. 
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Not that much stir was made previously, or 
that the day was publicly spoken of as soon as 
settled. Our north-country girls have odd idoaa 
about marriage, and for the most part marry in 
one of two ways, equally characteristic. Either 
they make a " hurly" to be heard over the whole-, 
parish, and which begins and ends in H\e most 
frightful excesses; or else they keep the day as> 
strict a secret as if they were about to commit a 
shameful sin, and steal to church as shyly as if 
they were going to leave their good names in the 
porch behind them. 

In times when Gretna Green and the black- 
smith were, many preferred an elopement to a 
regular church marriage ; though both parties 
might be of frill age, and courting with the 
undivided approbation of both houses, " sitting 
oop " with the perfect knowledge of father and 
mother and the whole parish through. But to 
get out of the house in the dead of the night, and 
go off to " Oar'el," and thence to Gretna, seemed 
to them a more modest manner of proceeding than 
to be honestly married at home, in the face 
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of day and the neighbours. Perhaps they liked 
the fon of the expedition; sometimes they grudged 
the church fees ; and sometimes, if the time of 
approaching motherhood was very near, they did 
not care to run the gauntlet of the rough jokes 
so sure to be made. For even yet, unhappily, a 
large proportion of north-country girls only marry 
in time to save their characters — and some only 
just in time; the saving being complete if the 
marriage is effected any hour before the birth of 
the child. The shy brides are generally of " the 
bettermer mak ;" but those who marry noisily are 
for the most part notorious for having done with- 
out the ceremony perhaps for years, most likely 
with a troop of small consequences at home, by 
no means certain to have had the same paternal 
origin. 

Grace was of the shy class. So frank and 
outspoken in all else, she had managed her long 
engagement with the skill of a diplomatist and the 
secrecy of a savage. And she carried the same 
instinct into the appointment of her wedding-day. 

" Nay, she would be shamed else ! " she said 
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with a blush and laugh infinitely becoming. And 
Mark, who, on his side, had the Englishman's dis- 
like to make a show of himself, was only too happy 
to oblige her, and to keep the thing " as quiet as 
quiet" 

They were to have no great " stour " any way. 
Only Elcy was to go with the bride, and young 
Mr. Josep would be Mark's grave bald-headed 
stand-by. Luke would be there of course ; but not 
Aggy , who remained at home to cook the dinner ; 
nor yet Jobby, who did not like the union well 
enough to put himself " oot o' t' way" about it 
Besides, be did not like the idea of Mark not being 
married in the old church, and declared it " wad 
be nae mair like an honest woman's wedding nor 
it wad be like a curstn'ing; and as he did not 
approve o' folk rinning siclike rigs as Mr. Wynter 
had dune, he wadn't gie them 's countenance. 
Langthut had iver hiked til t' Was'd'le Dowthuts 
for gude guidance, an' he wasn't for gieing ony on 
them excuse for ganging t' wrang road by step- 
ping oot on't hissel." 

And not all Mark's entreaties, " thof he was 
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t 9 lile Benjamin, 99 and his favourite son, could 
change the old man's mind or weaken his deter- 
mination* 

As the day was to be kept so profound a 
secret, it was only on the afternoon before, that 
Mark went over to the rectory, with his honest 
face all a-glow, to get the license and bid Mr. 
Wynter to dinner. 

Bnt as no one save Mr. Wynter knew as yet, 
he begged him to keep it to himself and not " let 
on to any one, as they didn't want a bother, and 
Grace wasn't minded to make herself a town- 
talk.' 9 Of course Ealph did not " let on ;" but the 
thing got wind for all that; and when Grace and 
Mark drove up to the schoolroom door they found 
all Langthwaite assembled there, and the pretty 
little shy scheme of secrecy was blown to the 
winds. 

Among the rest was daft Willie in his soldier's 
coat and peacock's feather, capering on the top of 
the horseblock, waving a green sycamore bough 
and singing in his thin cracked treble, "Lile 
Grace Hoggarty, bonny Grace Hoggarty ! i 9 hauf 
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an hour mair there'll be nae Grace Hoggarty !" 
Which he made into a rhythmical chant sung to 
what he believed to be an honest version of the 
favourite jig " Knit the Poke," 

Great was the excitement when the carriage 
drove up. Children kicked up their balustrades 
of legs and cried "hooray;" Willie jumped fran- 
tically and screamed out his epithalamium an 
octave higher ; men passed sly jokes from mouth 
to mouth, and commented on the bride's looks and 
Mark's without much disguise of language ; old 
women and young ones nudged each other as 
they pressed forward to look at her clothes — of far 
more interest to them than her looks. 

" My sakes !" said one, " it's as bonny a silk as 
iver I seed i' my life— pearl silk ivery mossel on't" 

" She's gitten it at Caldton, I'll engage," said 
another. "Wilkin'U not hae siccan a fine ane 
in's hale shop." 

" Laavin days !" cried one young girl of six- 
teen with a baby in her arms of which she was the 
unmarried mother, i( see til her hat! Nay ! what 
it is reet bonny !" 

VOL. II. u 
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" My woord, bairn, but Dowthut's lass thierV 
weel redded oop an* a !" said another, pointing to 
scared and timid Elcy. 

" See te, hinny ! see te !" exclaimed old Peggy 
Jordison ; u she's pitten oop her currls ! — an' that's 
what I ca' douce and wiselike. 0! she'll du 
gaily weel as a wife I'se engage. Them nasty 
lallopping currls, I niver could abide them — 
nay what I'se just weel pleased wi' her, that 
is I!" 

And certainly Grace did look very pretty and 
interesting in her bridal costume, which, if not 
strictly " bridal" according to the ideas of the 
upper ten thousand, passed as abundantly correct 
and perfect to the Langthwaite world. 

But the crowd had another treat in store for 
them. Before Grace had well crossed the thresh- 
old of the schoolroom there came tearing along 
the church lonnin a large cavalcade of men and 
women on horseback and in carts, shouting, scream- 
ing, laughing, singing- — a rabble-rout , of half- 
tipsy men and not too modest women — "rag- 
abrash o' baith maks," the people said — escorting 
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Nanny Armstrong, old Priest Armstrong's unlovely 
daughter, to her late bridal. Nanny had got wind 
of the day fixed for the How marriage, and for 
spite determined to have her base marriage on 
the same day and hour as that which innocent 
Grace and honest Mark had chosen for theirs. 
Coarse-featured, coarse-mannered, loose in morals, 
shrill and shrewish in tongue, and unwomanly in 
nature, she and her rude troop made a striking 
contrast to Grace and her quiet family gathering ; 
and the poor girl was dreadfully " fiished" and 
iC putten oot o' t' way" when the noisy laughing 
crew swarmed into the room. For she felt the 
annoyance and insult as it was intended she should, 
and could not but take Nanny Armstrong's pre- 
sence as both a discord and a slur. 

" I thout I wad gie her a turn !" said Nanny. 
" Miss hauds oop her heed noo, an Mark Doothut 
as starts in my auld feather's shoon, he's as fine as 
fine growed, stuck as fou o' pride as an egg's fou 
o' meat, he is. Ane wad threep he'd a been born 
when Doothuts was kings for a' t' airs he gies his- 
seL But I'll mak them see as how anither body 
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can be as gude as them, an 9 ken thiersels and thier 
places a vast better." 

And Nanny's following said she was "in t' reet 
on't to show sic a gran' speerit ; an' they wad hae 
as fine a wedding as had iver been seed a' Wast- 
cut; a gaily betterner ane nor Mark Doothut's, thof 
Jobby was Bang o' Wasd'le. They wad hae a reet 
gude dinner at Anthony's" — that was the " Silver 
Rule," the public-house in Wastcote — " an' they'd 
go bail they'd bang oop t' How an Dale Head 
baith. Gosh ! sae they wad !'" 

And they did have what they thought to be a 
good time of it ; and Nanny Armstrong's wedding 
was a fete which Wastcote remembered for many 
a year to come. First there was the wild rollick- 
ing ride — the girls riding behind the men — the 
horses with ribbons flying and the men and girls 
bedizened after a smaller pattern of May-day queens 
and jacks — a few of the stouter and elder following 
in carts, but not less noisy than the others ; then 
there was the pleasure of plaguing Grace and Mark, 
winch was not a little pleasure ; afterwards there 
was the " riding for the ribbon," which gave cause 
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for much mirth and fun and unseemly familiari- 
ties ; then came the dinner at the Silver Rule, each 
guest paying for his own share and giving some- 
iac • thing to the bride and bridegroom into the bargain 

*' —it being what is called a penny or bidden wed- 

"' ding ; and then there was the " murry neet" (merry 

?t night) to end with — the dancing, the drink, the 

lf supper, more drink, and setting the lasses hame : 

* during which employment many of the lasses never 

got home at all, while some of the men fell out of 
the ranks by the way, and slept off their drunken- 
ness by the road-side, or under the hedges in the 
fields as might be. And all through the evening 
and all through the night the men fired guns over 
the bride's house, keeping up a " hurly" that made 
the little Wastcote hamlet more like a camp of 
savages than a douce and sober English village. 
But Nanny and her husband — a loutish young 
hind about ten years her junior — thought it all 
"gran' wi'out compare," and pitied Grace for 
her " dooly day" when they had got just tipsy 
enough to be good-natured, before the serious 
drinking set in. 
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but when they had all ftirly gone, Elcy took to 
crying, and Aggy to a mingled yarn of scolding 
and petting, while Jobby sat grave and thoughtful 
by the fireside, not smoking, not speaking, not 
reading — looking dumbly into the dying embers, 
and feeling as if part of the warm summer sun- 
shine had gone. 

And yet the lad was to be close at home — only 
at the How, not quite a mile off. It was not as if 
he had gone miles away, and would come back 
only once or twice again to the old home. Jobby 
tried to reason with himself as a wise man should ; 
but not to much gain ; his heart had failed him 
because of his lile Benjamin's departure, and he 
could not shake off his depression. 

It was quite well understood that the How was 
to be no permanent home for the young people. 

"For the present only, mind ye, my lass," 
said Luke. " No one knows what may cast up ; 
andl'se not inclined to bind myself to you or your 
Mark for ever. I may get a Grace of my own, 
and a real lady too — who knows ? and maybe you 
and she wouldn't just Buit, if she came with her 
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silks and satins and her keys by her side. So for 
the present only, Grace ; and then you and your 
Mark must make the best of your bargain. You've 
made your bed, lass, and you must lie on it ; and 
if there's more lumps and dozzels in it than just 
suits, you've only yourself to thank. You wouldn't 
be guided by your father, and you'll have to drink 
as you've brewed, however hard your beer," added 
Luke in a philosophical tone, as one moralizing 
gravely on the deep things of life. 

Mark's leaving Dale Head made a great gap in 
Ainslie's home life. The two young men had al- 
ways been good friends ; and Ainslie missed him 
more than he could have well believed. A self- 
restrained but manly man, who sought no display 
— a man whose force was latent not active, and 
wanting the energizing power of circumstance to 
kindle into life — Mark was content to live in the 
pains and pleasures of others, asking nothing for 
himself, but quietly giving all. Yet though well 
pleased to be Kalph's protege and Ainslie's ad- 
miring friend, there was nothing weak nor truck- 
ling in his relations with either. Even with Ralph 
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he held his own, persistently, if quietly; and as 
one proof of this, would not be converted to any 
thing like the excess of Anglicanism believed in by 
the rector — intellectual excesses of any kind not 
fitting in with his stolid square good sense and 
unexcitable disposition. 

" I want to hear more of Christ and less of the 
Church, sir," he one day said, very respectfully 
but very steadily. 

And Kalph was quite liberal and Christian 
enough to love him for his honesty, and to respect 
him for his steadfastness. And as he made an 
excellent pastor for his rough flock — "t* better 
end o' t' waur mak," as Jobby called them, -mind- 
ing what he told them, and learning a little show of 
decency under his ministrations — and as he took 
especial care to have all the services and appoint- 
ments in proper order, Balph did not trouble him- 
self about his abstract views; believing only that 
time and God's grace must eventually make him a 
thorough Anglican, in which he thought lies the 
only truth for Englishmen. 

With Ainslie Mark had always been a good 
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companion, but by no means a flatterer, and of no 
ignoble influence. He listened quietly, as became 
the natural gentleman he was; but he never in- 
dorsed the superintendent's high-handed boasting, 
and never let himself be led away by that seduc- 
tive vanity of his, which it needed real strength 
and clear insight to withstand. He made him feel 
that, though he loved and valued him, he ap- 
praized him at his just value, and gauged him 
unflinchingly. Of late not so much the quality 
as the character of their friendship had changed; 
a certain anxious kind of solicitude, like the love 
of a dumb animal, distressed but dumb, having 
taken the place of Mark's former good-humoured 
admiration ; while Ainslie had lost all his vanity 
and boastfulness, and instead of putting himself 
forward on every occasion possible, seemed only 
anxious to be left unnoticed in the background. 

He was so much changed that even Jobby 
spoke of it now as a thing no one could help seeing, 
and often said, " Nay, what hed dune't he didn't 
ken; but Ainslie's comb was cutten somehows, 
whaiver hed cutten it An' t' lad was a par'lous 
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seet better on 't. As fine a lad as iver trod shoe- 
leather, but as prood as a turkey-cock, an' as bad 
to mannish as a nag afore he's crossed." 

Aggy too was distressed at his pallor and felling 
away of flesh ; also at his depression of spirits and 
the strange moodiness which had taken the place 
of that former bright and gallant humour of his, 
by which he had so easily gained forgiveness of 
all his offences. 

" He hikes," she often said, " as thof he'd turn 
oop t' white on 's eye sum o' thur fine days. An' 
we hevn't a mind to letten on him dee, puir bairn ; 
we'se tied to tak care on him; else, by t' road 
he's ganging he'll gie us t' slip and be ligging in 
t' kirkyard afore we can say Jack Robison, that 
will he. An' sae tatter as he is tu ! sae fractious ! 
a body canna luke to suit him ; an' he wha lied 
siccan a fine crack in him, an' was iver t' forradest 
on us a', he's noo as dumb as a dead cuddy ; or 
if he offers to speak, it's nobbut to pick wholes and 
set a' things by t' lugs togither. I wish he'd 
speak oot, an' say what ails him," she would add 
impatiently. " Gude sakes ! what's a body gi'en 
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a tongue for, if it's niver to wag? Ane mud as 
weel be borned dumb as a post at ance, nor hae t' 
gift o ? speech an' not use on it." 

Ainslie's manner of life had changed with the 
rest He was seldom now in Langthwaite. When 
he did go he went either to the rectory or the Plosh 
—never to Greyrigg. Sometimes he met Lizzie 
on the road, but not so often as formerly ; for she 
had taken to the boat again, and day by day the 
Utile dancing Lily might be seen upon the mere, 
bearing its sad burden of broken hope and use- 
less love as if it had borne a death between the 
summer hills. 

Bare as were these meetings they were painful 
enough to both ; for Ainslie could not purge his 
conscience from bitter self-accusations whenever he 
saw her, and Lizzie felt at each interview all the 
old wounds reopened, and, alas ! alas ! — all her old 
love renewed. All in vain ! It was a heart's best 
blood poured out on the desert sands — a living 
treasure flung into the dead waste of waters — and 
neither offering nor sacrifice would ever bear fruit 
or bring reward. 
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There had been some talk of Ainslie's going to 
Mark's wedding ; bat when proposed Ainslie had 
refused so decidedly that no one cared to press it. 
It was well known that the two were great friends, 
and had been from the first — "thick as wamps," 
sometimes "thick as ingle-weavers," " ter'ble gurt 
togither," " serious gran' freens," " slab as butter" 
— Aggy's favourite similes; so there could be 
no unkindness in his refusal to accompany their 
son, thought the old people. But Mark felt the 
refusal keenly, and could never be got to under- 
stand it. 

Jobby had not been looking well of late, 
though he would own to nothing, and laughed 
off every inquiry about his health by those of his 
friends and family who saw the change, as so 
much foolishness scarce needing an answer. 
u Jobby Doothut ailing? Nay, not for as lang 
as he could baud togither ! He wad dee some 
day he reckoned ; maist o' folk did" — with a dry 
laugh — "but not till he was an auld, blin', dod- 
dering man, a maf&ing, feckless auld doit, as was 
fairly bet an' dune for : then he wad didder-dodder 
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intil t' grave as his fathers had done afore him, 
an' young Jobby wad tak t' land, an 9 a 9 things gae 
forrat as afore. But until then he was o' t' mind 
to be hale an' heartsome, and a better man nor ony 
o' them ; so they'd nae ca' to fash their thumbs 
aboot him nohows, nor casten oop accounts wi* 
his deeth for iver sae lang yit" 

He would take no medicine, hare no doctor r 



change no habits — " what did they want to mak 
on him ? he wacL du weel eneugh ! nowt ailed him 
to speak on — he was nobbut a lile bit tewed wi* 
t' summer's wark, an' off his feed, like auld Horny 
in t' byre yonder :" that is, he was languid and 
depressed, and had no appetite, let the porridge- 
be as well made as they might, and the griddle 
cakes to match. 

And as his spirit had carried him over many a 
bad bout hitherto, Aggy did not fret herself this 
time more than she need, but trusted in the future 
by the pattern of the past, and said " he wad be 
a' reet bi'mby, — he was mappem just fashed an' 
tewed, as he said hisseL" 

He was sitting by the ingle-nook one evening 
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after work hours, with his long clay pipe in his 
mouth as usual, half dozing, half thinking — Aggy 
sitting opposite to him knitting. It was a warm, 
still, sultry summer's evening, when the bees were 
swarming busily homeward, and the great blue 
flies buzzed noisily in the windows; the sheep- 
dogs lay about the house-door, lazily basking in 
the last bright rays of sunlight; the fowls were 
clustering about the barn where they roosted ; the 
kine had been milked ; the milk had been syled ; 
all the house like the farm work was done; and 
Jobby and " the mistress" sat in the kitchen by 
the small stick fire on the hearth, over which the 
great black boiler was drowsily singing, with 
nothing to break the evening stillness save the 
sharp click of Aggy's needles, and the drowsy hum 
of a wearied nature gathering in to folding-time 
and the warm night's sleep. They were alone in 
the house — Elcy being down at the How, and 
young Jobby over at Caldton ; and both felt the 
atmosphere of peace and comfort and sufficiency 
and honour that lay with more than usual power 
over the Dale Head life this evening. 
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Suddenly Jobby spoke. 

"Wife," he said, "gie us t 9 Luck to luke at 
I'se not setten eyes on 9 t this year or mair ; an 9 I'd 
fain see't anee agin." 

"Hoot, awa'wi' thy fashes!' 'said Aggy. "Thou 
wants nowt wi 9 1 9 Luck. Set it past, mon ! set it 
past! 99 

"Nay, what! gie't us, hinny, 99 returned her 
husband. " I'll mappem not be wanting it 
agin! 99 

"What's putten sic a thocht intil thy heed, 
Jobby ? 99 asked Aggy. " If thou wast ane o 9 t 9 
lads, I'd say sum auld hats ower t' hill hed been 
efter thee ; but thou's not sae daft as to letten 
thysel' be guided i' thy years ! Coom ! set it past 
as I tell ye !" 

Aggy dreaded to touch the Luck at any time, 
and this evening she was specially reluctant. The 
owls had been hooting last night — she had seen a 
winding-sheet in the candle — she had dreamt that 
Jobby, covered with blood, was wading through 
foul water — and she was a little more superstitious 
than usual in consequence. 

VOL. II. , x 
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" Gosh, woman ! let a body hae his ain will ! 
Gie thy husband his heed at tones. Gang thy 
ways, an' bring't; dost thou hear?" 

" I wish as thou'd be guided by me, an 9 not 
mell on't," exclaimed Aggy earnestly, not moying 
from her place. 

" Hand thee noise, an* dn as thee's bidden," 
repeated Jobby sternly. u Bring t* Luck, I tell 
thee ; or mnn I lait it mysel' ?" 

When Jobby spoke in this tone — which was 
but seldom — the whole family knew they were 
bound to obey him ; and even Aggy, elsewise and 
at other times supreme within the four walls of 
home, dropped all controversy as useless. 

Going to the carved oak press where the Luck 
was kept under lock and key, she brought him the 
small ebony casket ; holding it as carefully as if it 
had been a newly-born baby or a live bombshell — 
first shutting the house door for fear of any one 
coming ; the Dowthwaites not liking to show the 
Luck to stranger eyes. 

" Noo, gude mon, hev a care," she said, as 
she gave the casket into her ^husband's hand. " It 
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makes me a' of a tremble to see't in ony body's 
ban's — even my ain." 

" 0, I'll not harm it, I'se warran' me !" said 
Jobby, unlocking the case and taking out the 
goblet 

He looked at it fondly, holding it up to the 
light, and examining "the monograms on the sides 
with a pleasant kind of pride. 

"Aye! it's a reet bonny bit o' glass, sained or 
banned," he said smiling. " I wadn't part wi' 't 
for hauf Langthut : I mind nowt aboot bogles an' 
shaws an' siclike, as thee kenst, wife ; but I'd not 
like to see t' Luck broke, I own." 

"Nay, nay! if it breaks we all break," said 
Aggy. " There'll be nae mair luck fur t' Doo- 
thuts an' that gangs !" 

"Mappem sae; I'd not be well 'pleased to 
see t' trial," returned Jobby. " Dost thee mind, 
wife, when that ranty lile donnet Mather gripped 
at it sae hard an' fast, we were forced to bray him 
reet an' left afore he'd letten loze? My word! 
he brocht t' heart oop i' my mouth wi' his mis- 
chievousness, that did he! I can see him now, 
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skelping alang t' floor full drive, an' t' Luck 
ill's lile nieve, as bauld as ye please. An' nay, 
what nowt wad sarra him but he maun hae it 
a' til hissel, skriking fit to raise t' hoose when 
we ratsched it frae him. Dost thee mind on, 
wife?" 

" Yis !" said Aggy with a little sigh, " I mind 
weel eneugh. He was alius i' sum stour when he 
war a lile un ! he made mair wark nor a' t' rest in 
a loomp togither, an' was t' warst bairn to mannish 
as iver I hed, was Mather. But he was a bonny 
bairn for a' that ; an' siccan a smile as t' lile ne'er- 
do-weel hed J It was a varra deevil of a smile, as 
I alius telt him. Ainslie here has a gliff of our 
Mather a' times. Dost thee mind it, Jobby ?" 

" Nay, I canna say as I du," answered Jobby, 
" I'se a bad hand at sic wark — nae gurt shakes at 
nowt just noo," he added a little sadly. 

" Noo then, gudeman, gie us t' Luck agin, an* 
letten it be putten by," said Aggy. " I niver like 
to see 't melled on. I mind t' year when Mather 
hed it, we lost three bonny kye — t' best kye we 
hed — an' ower a score o' sheep. Nae gude iver 
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cooms o' mell'ing wi' t' Luck. Coom, gio't us 
agin!" 

" Yis, what it's best putten by," said Jobby. 

He had the goblet in his hand carefully held 
— the open case on his knee before him. Sud- 
denly a painful expression and a strange livid 
colour passed over his face. One eyelid drooped ; 
one corner of his mouth was caught up ; his arm 
dropped nerveless by his side ; and the Luck fell 
to the ground shivered to atoms, as the old man 
sank back in his chair, slightly but undoubtedly 
paralyzed, 

" Niver let on, wife, what's been dune in t' 
hoose, an* whatthou'se seed to-day," were Jobby's 
first words when he had recovered his speech. 
"Let on to nin, an' letten us see what t' Al- 
mighty's gitten for us. If we hes to mash oop we 
hes, an' it's ill fighting agin God's han's !" 

" We'se dune for ! mashed oop an' dune for !" 
said Aggy wailingly. " T Luck was our shaw, an' 
God hes telt us by it to-day as hoo our time's 
coomed to an end. We's dune for! T' Doo- 
thuts hes seen t' last o' thiersels!" 



X 
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" Eaud thy peace, hinny ! haud thy peace I 
Dinna greet, an' dinna let on, an' a' may gang reet 
waysyit And if a' gangs wrang, it's nobbut for 
a day as ane may say, an' then" — lifting his hand 
solemnly, he added in a reverent voice — "we're 
wi' God i' heaven, wife I" 
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